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The Unions and Socialism 


HE eighty-fifth Trades Union Congress is assembling this 
weekend in the Isle of Man. More perhaps than any of its 
~ predecessors, it is important not as a discussion of trade union 
affairs but rather as a forerunner of the Labour party’s conference 
three weeks hence. The novel and controversial document that will 
come before the TUC delegates is the report on public ownership 
prepared by their General Council in response to the instructions of 
last year’s congress. The instructions were to “ formulate proposals ” 
for taking new industries and services into public ownership. It was 
agreed that the formulation could not be, by this month, complete ; 
“ priority plans plus a progress report ” were required. But they were 
to be plans that could, after endorsement by this year’s congress, be 
“presented to the political wing of our movement for inclusion in 
Labour’s General Election programme.” The TUC debate will thus 
deliberately embrace the main theme of the party conference’s own 
debate on future policy. 


The TUC’s influence on Labour policy is by nature more often 
a limiting than a positive influence. Since the unions provide the solid 
mass of Labour support, both in finance and in numbers of votes, 
party policy cannot move far out of line with union policy, whenever 
that is generally agreed and defined with any approach to clarity. The 
outcome of the Labour party’s debate on nationalisation—whether 
the new party programme proposes much or little of it—depends 
largely on the force and clarity of what is said in the Isle of Man 
next week. There is no question about the direction of the TUC’s 
influence. It will bolster the right-wing view within the Labour party, 


the desire for modesty in proposals of further nationalisation. The 


question is whether the TUC will declare itself for modesty with 
sufficient unanimity, and plainly enough, to put an effective restraint 
on the enthusiasm of the left-wing politicians for more nationalisation. 


The leaders of the TUC, as they express themselves in the General 
Council’s report, could hardly go further in opposing nationalisation. 
Comment on the report has perhaps fastened too much on the fact 
that the TUC counsels inquiry and caution in cases, such as the 
chemical industry, where the draft party policy embraces some— 
though an ill-defined—measure of nationalisation. This does not, it 
should be emphasised, represent a sharp division between the indus- 
trial and political wings of the Labour movement. The party policy 
is a compromise between Left and Right. In differing from it, the 
TUC is merely playing its usual part on the Right. Its report on 
nationalisation is no cooler than the personal views of many Labour 
politicians. The difference is that the trade union leaders feel more 
secure. Views about nationalisation are still, after all, a secondary 
concern of the trade unions, not a primary concern as they are in 
Labour policy-making. This helps the General Council to say more 
nearly what it honestly thinks without being afraid, as the right-wing 
party leaders are, of being voted down by their own followers. The 
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range of political opinion among union leaders remains, 
indeed, almost as wide as it is within the Labour party. 
But in the unions the greatest strength lies much nearer 
to the Right, and where the opponents of nationalisation 
among the Labour politicians have to swallow a com- 
promise view tolerable to the Left, the TUC leaders 
can say—if they are tactful—what they think. 

Tact is important. The General Council would be 
in hotter water than it likes if it did not give at least 
a temperately favourable. verdict on the performance 
of the nationalised industries. British trade unions 
rejoice in that fundamental kind of conservatism which 
insists that what has once been thought must remain, 
in all essentials, true: at the worst, it may not be quite 
applicable to changed circumstances. This is the only 
intellectual process by which the TUC can abandon 
nationalisation. What it thinks now must be presented 
as the logical development—and a development no 
more than external changes require—of what it said 
in the 1944 report on postwar reconstruction. And if 
this is so with ideas, it is inevitably more so with emo- 
tions. The TUC may boast of an empirical attitude, 
settling the future of each particular industry on its 
merits, but the delegates would not brook any open 
doubt about where the General Council’s heart lies: it 
does not need to be for socialism ; but it must certainly 
be, as a general rule, against capitalism. 


* 


These things determine the form and manner of the 
General Council’s report. If that is understood, its 
contents are seen to be more definite than has yet been 
generally recognised. They are not merely counsels 
of caution and moderation, of investigating further 
before making decisions. That is the General Council’s 
slogan, not its detailed argument. The left-wing 
Labour politicians would like everyone to believe that 
it stops at the slogan ; since caution is obviously not 
enough for a party programme, that would leave them 
with a fairly free hand. But the ways of the TUC 
should by now be familiar enough for it to be under- 
stood that the report goes far beyond caution about 
nationalisation. It goes against nationalisation. The 
present leaders of the British trade union movement 
have now said—with a wealth of detailed argument, and 
as clearly as the customs and folklore of the movement 
permit—that in their judgment any further nationalisa- 
tion would almost certainly do no good, would prob- 
ably be bad, and might even be disastrous. 

To this there is one exception. The TUC favours 
the nationalisation of water supply. Significantly, it 
says so in six lines. It goes into no detail, although this 
is the only one of the required “ priority plans ” that the 
General Council is submitting to the congress. It also 
makes some tentative gestures about land and distribu- 


tion, but these are obviously of minor concern to the 


industrial wing of the labour movement. All the 
remainder of fifty closely-printed pages presents, 
formally, the required progress report on the General 
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| Council’s thinking about public ownership. . In fact, it 


is a sustained presentation of the .case against further 
public ownership. Though the conclusion about many 
of the industries discussed is not a direct negative, but 
rather an admission of the scope for further discussion 
with or by someone, the “ progress” is plainly of the 
sort that is intended to lead nowhere. The TUC does 
not share the naivety of one constituency Labour party 
which, in the resolutions for the annual conference, 
wants to declare that the next Labour Government will 
obtain such information as “ will enable it to completely 
justify the replacement of free enterprise by nationalisa- 
tion.” The TUC does not prejudge inquiries so osten- 
tatiously, but there is nevertheless no doubt what 
conclusion the General Council would hope and expect 
to emerge. Water always apart, it is opposed to any 
further experiments—for the present—in public owner- 
ship. 

Even this “for the present” is not a very serious 
limitation on the argument. The TUC examines in 
a most sober and realistic spirit the economic position 
of Britain and the need for bigger exports. It con- 
cludes that in five years’ time visible exports ought to 
be 20 per cent bigger than in 19§1, which raises the 
famous postwar target—7§ per cent more exports than 
in 1938—yet further, to 115 per cent more than in 1938. 
The TUC says—by implication, but plainly enough— 
that further nationalisation is largely irrelevant to this 
task. It might help in some respects and hinder in 
others, and the balance is hard to weigh ; from which 
few reasonable men will fail to conclude that experi- 
ments in public ownership are best left alone. And 
this cannot be a conclusion merely for the very short 
run. The TUC fosters no illusions about the difficulty 
of exporting 115 per cent more than in 1938. If the 
unions see the country’s economic needs in such terms, 
they cannot imagine that a purely temporary crisis is 
involved. To abstain from further nationalisation is 
not a prescription for riding out a short-lived storm, 
after which the march to socialism can be resumed. 
On the contrary, the arguments against further national- 
isation are based on the permanent conditions of life 
for Britain in the second half of the twentieth century. 
The TUC’s conclusion applies not to the party pro- 
gramme for one election, but to the foreseeable future. 


* 


It may be doubted whether many members of the 
General Council are looking so far ahead. The fact 
remains that in their pragmatism about present policy 
they have given at least some indications of long sight 
as well as of clear sight. It is a pity that their views 
are wrapped up in a lengthy report, which few of their 
constituents will fully digest, but this must be accepted 
as one of the facts of trade union life. It does not lessen 
the praise due to the union leaders for their courage 
and realism. . 

It is too early to speculate about where all this may 
lead to. It may prove to be a false start, or it may, on 
the other hand, be the beginning of-a definite divorce 
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between British trade unionism and socialist theory. 
Even the immediate reactions of the delegates in the 
Isle of Man cannot be confidently foreseen. The 
General Council will certainly be accused of a lily- 
livered betrayal of proletarian interests. But if the 
volume of criticism is not too great, and if the General 
Council sticks to its guns, the report should have a 
powerfully moderating-effect on the Labour party. It 
may at least restrain the annual conference from inject- 
ing into party policy more nationalisation than the draft 
programme already contains. That is one thing, and 
welcome. 

It is quite another to know what Labour policy will 
be if it is mot more and more. nationalisation. The 
TUC, in discussing the aircraft industry, goes so far 
cowards making its peace with private enterprise as to 
say that “the profits made by the firms are in the 
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nature of an agency fee for managerial skills, and are 
also a price worth paying for the continued smooth 
running of the industry.” The General Council may 
now be near thinking the same about other profits, but 
the Labour movement as a whole is still very far from 
admitting what freedom must be allowed to private 
enterprise if it is to do the job for which faith in public 
ownership has been lost. - The alternative to an aggres- 
sive socialism in British Labour. politics is still a 
vacuum, not a new political philosophy. And as long 
as it is a vacuum, any victories of the right-wing over 
the left-wing are likely to be temporary; they are 
holding operations, which will not prevent socialist 
doctrine from reviving whenever circumstances change. 
But at least the TUC has helped to clear the ground 
for an alternative policy if the Labour politicians are 
capable of devising one. 


Demagogy at Uno 


T= spectacle of the United Nations preparing the 
Korean peace-making has been something more 
than disappointing. It has been alarming, sordid and 
unpleasant: alarming because the prospects of peace 
may have been made worse rather than better ; sordid 
because of the blatant vote-gathering that went on 


among the recognised clients; unpleasant because of.’ 


the rudeness and impatience—a kind of Vyshinsky- 
Dulles measles—that characterise its methods of nego- 
tiation. Personalities, it is true, were partly to blame ; 
governments, too, had been less efficient than they 
should have been in telling one another of their inten- 
tions ; but much of the blame falls on the working 
methods of the United Nations. That body, having 
enormously increased its prestige by opposing aggres- 
sion so promptly and efficiently, has fallen below its 
opportunities ; there must be something seriously wrong 
with an organisation that can, in less than a fortnight, 
bedevil a vital political conference, estrange the United 
States from its allies, and—incidentally and quite 
gratuitously—put a spoke in the wheel of Indo-Pakistan 
rapprochement. In the past some of the nonsense that 
goes on in the Assembly has been defended as a valuable 
letting-off of steam that might otherwise produce 
explosions. On this occasion the steam has very nearly 
blown away the chances of peace, 

The chief cause of this sorry record is persistence in 
a method of diplomacy that does not work. Open 
diplomacy is, in fact, a contradiction in terms. When a 
diplomatist has a public audience something changes 
in him. He begins to make debating points, to seek 
effects and generally to behave as though it were his 
business to make a case and not to settle one- he 
becomes an advocate instead of a diplomat, and he 
merely brings the belligerency of the battlefield back 
into the council chamber. This weakness is inherent 
in all but the best of human natures, but its temptations 


and effects are greatly increased—especially in the 
United States—in an age of popular journalism, radio 
and television. To ask Mr Lodge, for instance, to 
address the Assembly last week without giving a thought 
to the watching American public, is to ask the impos- 
sible. Consequently, his contribution to the problem 
of picking the members of the coming conference con- 
sisted in taking up a number of positions prepared 
beforehand (largely under pressure of public opinion) 
and refusing to budge from them. If the discussions 
had been private, he would have found it easier to 
explain and, if necessary, to modify positions which 
caused such embarrassment to his friends. 

This is not to say that the record of secret diplomacy 
since the war has been one long triumph. Defenders 
of the United Nations may legitimately round on their 
critics and ask whether negotiations “ through 
channels”” about Germany and Austria have led to 
anything but frustration. The answer is, that they have 
atleast not made matters worse in the way that the 
United Nations made matters worse last week. Indeed, 
if success be measured in terms of achievement, then 
secret negotiation has had its triumphs. The Japanese 
peace treaty was negotiated—by Mr Dulles—in secret ; 
the North Atlantic Treaty was negotiated in secret from 
start to finish ; the Berlin blockade was lifted as a result 
of secret talks ; discussions behind closed doors on the 
Coal and Steel Community and on the European 
Defence Community achieved the not inconsiderable 
success of bringing France and Germany together on a 
number of points. Whether or not one approves of the 
results in these cases is here irrelevant ; the point is 
that the end aimed at was achieved. Even the Saar, 
that thorn in Europe’s western side, has been discussed 
sensibly and profitably by M. Schuman and Dr 


‘Adenauer ; one has only to try to imagine what would 


happen if the Saar got an to the agenda of the United 
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Nations to realise the dangers of on organisation’ : 
present methods. 

The experience of the last few years, reinforced by 
the events of the last few weeks, shows that the United 
Nations is going about its business in the wrong way. 
Its purpose is to settle international disputes and to 
lessen international tensions; but its machinery of 
public debate is being used for exactly the opposite pur- 
pose. It is difficult to believe that this is the only way 
in which the United Nations can function, and it should 
not be beyond the wit of Mr Hammarskjold, the Secre- 
tary-General, to devise within Uno additional and more 
suitable working methods. . Those who take the easy 
course of attacking the organisation lock, stock and 
barrel are wrong ; it is not necessary to pull down the 
whole house in order to regulate the temperature. And 
those who, like Mr Dulles, place their faith in changes 
in the Charter are probably equally wrong. Tinkering 
with the Articles is not going to make very much 
difference, even though certain changes could usefully 
be made. For example, some method must be found 
of altering the permanent membership of the Security 
Council ; the present arrangement specifies five states 
as Great Powers in perpetuity, but facts will one day 
make this proposition look silly. 
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The United Nations has two principal functions in 


handling international 2-to act to. prevent 
aggression, and to settle and conciliate. In Korea it has 
shown that it can do the former but that, in attempting 
the latter, it is likely to open more wounds than it heals. 
The enforcement function depends on the will of the 
members ; enough of them have shown that will. But 
the conciliation function depends not om will (which is 
no doubt abundant) but on skill, and on providing the 
right opportunities and environment for the exercise of 
skill. Mr Hammarskiéld is fortunate in having come 
to office after the United Nations had shown its mettle 
when provoked. He does not have to worry too much 
about will, but he does have to worry more about skill. 
He could do the United Nations no greater service than 
to devise ways of making it a more effective forum, not 
for squabbling but for settling. But no amount of 
ingenuity and vigour on the part of the Secretary- 
General will make any difference unless he has the back- 
ing of the Great Powers. If he is allowed to fail, then 
either the United Nations will go on doing more harm 


_ than good in the sphere of peacemaking or it will be 


abandoned, and the Great Powers will return to secret 
diplomacy in places where there is neither television, 
nor a dollar problem, nor a Latin-American bloc. 


Money for Malaya 


ae are now going on to determine the 

amount of further financial aid that Britain is 
to give to the Federation of Malaya in the early future. 
The Federal Government recently took the unusual 
step of announcing the fact of Britain’s intended gift 
in principle, immediately after the meeting of the 
Executive Council, which followed the return from 
Lendon in early August of the deputy High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Donald MacGillivray. The circumstances 
that give rise to this chain of events deserve to be more 
widely appreciated than they are, since they are certain 
to have a lasting effect on Britain’s relations with the 
whole of southern Asia. 

For almost exactly six years—the anniversary fell a 
fortnight ago—Britain has had a unique credit balance 
of goodwill in southern Asia, created by the manner 
and timing of the transfer of power to India and Pakistan 
in 1947. From time to time this balance rises or falls 
with the give and take of international life, but on the 
whole it falls. Meanwhile, during five of the six years 
that India and Pakistan have been independent, the 
struggle between Communist terrorists and the govern- 
ment has been raging in Malaya, a territory in which 
Britain still rules as the supreme power, although in 
some respects only indirectly. Since the war Malaya 
has, in fact, taken the place that India used to occupy 
as the focus of British interest and responsibility in 
southern Asia. Conversely, it is by their handling of 


the problem of Malayan nationhood that the British wil! 
in large part be judged by Asians. 

This problem of Malaya’s political development has 
been posed neatly and completely by the Executive 
Council’s recent announcement in Kuala Lumpur. The 
British government has come to the financial assistance 
of Malaya several times since the emergency began in 
1948, but on this occasion there are two special new 
factors. The fall in tin and rubber prices has slashed 
Malaya’s own revenue severely, and the military 
demands of the emergency, while still costing a great 
deal, are giving way to the longer term political needs 


_ Of the future. The drop in Malaya’s own revenue has 


thus occurred at the very moment when a new and 
ultimately vital stage must be developed in the political 
life of the country. Britain is therefore symbolically 
confronted, in terms of hard cash, with the immediate 
question of helping to frame and finance a social, 
economic and political policy for Malaya, which may 
end by costing as much as the struggle with the Com- 
mumnists. 

On several occasions since the war Britain has pro- 
mised Malaya the eventual freedom to choose its own 
course, cither inside or outside the Commonwealth. One 
of the most promises was contained im the 
directive issued by Ms Oliver Lytesloom.on,tbchall of the 
Conservative government to General -Sir Gerald 
Templer, the present High Bciemei are saan he 
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went to take up his post early last year. In order to be 
in a position to exercise any such choice, however, 
Malaya has not only to develop a democratic system 
of representative government, but must create a sense 
of nationhood by bridging the deep divisions which still 
exist between the main races in the community, Malay, 
Chinese and Indian. 

The emergency created by the Communist terrorist 
attacks appears to be reaching the end of its more critical 
and violent phase. By the fifth anniversary of the out- 
break of the insurrection on June 16th, 6,304 Com- 
munists had been killed or captured at a cost of the lives 
of 2,848 civilians and 1,563 members of the security 
forces. General Templer has given full watning that in 
this kind of warfare there is unlikely to be any sudden 
or complete victory in the sense that attacks of all kinds 
will cease: But now that the scale of the menace has 
been greatly reduced, the basic long-term problem 
emerges more clearly. Put at its simplest, it is: how and 
when is Britain to leave Malaya? No one who recognises 
the facts of Malayan life believes that any date should be 
set in advance.. In reality, it will take at least a genera- 
tion to bring this multi-racial community to the point 
where it stands a good chance of not becoming another 
Burma. . Political pressures, however, are virtually 
certain to force the pace, and some day a date will have 
to be set. The difficulty is that to name a date far 
ahead is to play into the hands of the ultra-nationalists, 
while to name one too soon is to undermine the con- 
fidence of those who have placed their faith in Britain’s 
ability and determination to honour its word, that 
Malaya will not be prematurely surrendered to the 
domination of any one section of the community. 

Although voices are often raised in Malaya with the 
cry of independence, the first question to ask is what 
they really mean when they use the word. No country 
in the modern world can be truly independent if it is 
threatened by powerful forces from without and by sus- 
tained insurrection from within. Independence is often 
a mere catchword which no longer means either what it 
used to mean or what those who use it unthinkingly 
expect it to mean. When they speak of independence 
for Malaya many of them really picture a state in which 
the country is sufficiently at peace, and has the freedom 
to choose its own form of government and to run its 
own affairs. At present this is not attainable, however, 
without the help and protection which Britain is in a 
position to afford. 

For the British the problem presents itself in three 
forms. One is the task of developing a genuine elec- 
toral system designed to function within the compli- 
cated framework of the existing constitution, which ts 
based on treaty rights for the Malay sultans ; a special 
commission is in fact just beginning to work on the 
whole federal electoral question, and action should be 
possible on its findings during the course of next year. 
Another aspect of the central problem of preparing 
Malaya for eventual independence is the need to pro- 
mote the political advancement of the Chinese who, 
even in the Federation, now number nearly half the 


, 6i3 
population. A third, and perhaps the most difficult task 
of all, is to ensure greater Malay participation in the 
economic life of the country ; attacks must be made on 
the rural backwardness of the Malay villages and an 
attempt undertaken to assist the Malays to hold their 
own in commerce against the more go ahead Chinese. 

Without some measure of success in each of these 
three fields it is idle to talk of Malaya being ready for 
self-government, let alone complete independence. 
Indeed, it is knowledge of this fact that makes some 
sections of each community fear that the British may 
yet be hustled into premature evacuation by Com- 
munist pressure or by cynical exploitation of pseudo- 
nationalism ; the Malays are already afraid that the 
Chinese would swamp them and the Chinese that the 
Malays would deny them their basic political rights. 
In spite of the emergency, some tangible progress has 
been achieved in each of the three necessary directions. 
Municipal elections have lately been started in the 
larger towns. Laws have been passed through all the 
stages of the laborious constitutional machinery to 
extend the range of citizenship to the Chinese, in 
accordance with decisions painfully hammered out in 
the Communities Liaison Committee. And a begin- 
ning has been made in helping the Malays to assume a 
more effective economic role in the community. 


* 


It is only, necessary, however, to examine this pro- 
gress in any detail to see at once how relatively little 
has been done and how much there is to do ; in two and 
a half years, for instance, RIDA has only spent what 
goes on the emergency in ten days. A remarkable start 
has been made considering the crippling burden of the 
emergency, but only a relaxation of the many special 
emergency regulations and a loosening of the purse 
strings for normal civilian purposes can really speed 
things up to the rate which should be the aim. The 
slackening of the Communist attack at last makes such 
acceleration possible, and it is precisely at this moment 
that financial help from Britain could and should prove 
to be of the most value ; this help is particularly needed 
now, since security precautions must also continue at 
a high rate of expenditure for some time yet. 

Britain has nailed its flag to the mast of a multi- 
racial community in Malaya. It is the official view thut 
only by ensuring that loyalty to this new and composite 
little country overrides the deep traditional loyalties of 
race and religion can a free and self-governing Malaya 
take its place among the nation-states of South East 
Asia. This multi-racial community is nevertheless a 
high ideal, of which history unfortunately offers very 
few successful examples—though to aim high is no whit 
less praiseworthy for that. Indeed, there seems little 
real alternative, and progress so far is not entirely dis- 
couraging. In Malaya itself a beginning has been made 
by political alliances between members of the United 
Malays National Organisation (Umno) and the Malayan 
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Chinese Association. In England the teachers’ train- 
ing college at Kirkby near Liverpool, where 300 
Malayan teachers of all races are being groomed for 
the new schools programme, is an inspiring success. 
But it is one thing to have an ideal and another to let 
it run away with policy. There are many incalculable 
difficulties ahead, including the simple fact that once 
the emergency is really out of the way the centrifugal 
forces in Malaya may well gather new strength. What 


Middlemen 


HE public travels more than ever, both on business 

and pleasure ; at one end of the scale businessmen 
fly to export markets and officials to conferences, while 
at the other holidays-with-pay have swelled the annual 
migration to the seaside, to the country and to 
“abroad.” It looks a good wicket for the travel agent 
—and the public sometimes feels vaguely suspicious of 
the ubiquitous middleman of travel whose stock-in-trade 
seems confined to a windowful of posters, a counterful 
of leaflets, some timetables, a telephone and a rack of 
railway tickets. It looks easy money—even if changes 
in foreign currency allowances or strikes in France land 
him in trouble from time to time. 

Holidays for the masses have been big business for 
decades and travel agency services have grown with it. 
But travel agents are far from admitting to any windfall 
profits since the war. Though in 1952 their turnover 
was nearly three times that of 1938—the best interwar 
year—the volume of business was no greater. Tours 
which cost {1 a day before the war cost £3 or {4 a day 
now. Costs have soared proportionately, but the pro- 
ductivity of counter clerks has not risen. The amount 
of work involved in arranging each individual journey 
has increased. The rate of commission varies from 5 
per cent on railway tickets and 7 per cent on airline 
bookings to ten per cent on continental hotels, and 
perhaps averages 8 per cent ; but it is now difficult for 


_alarge agency to make a profit on much less than 9 per 


cent of turnover. 

Eight per cent may seem plenty for handing over 
some railway tickets, making some reservations and 
providing an itinerary ; but it is skilled work. The 
public gets a service based on knowledge which takes 
a long apprenticeship to acquire: knowledge that makes 
ail the difference, in terms of an undelayed journey or 
an unspoilt holiday, and is, therefore, unusually valuable. 
Inevitably, travel agents handle overseas rather than 
home travel. They arrange nearly all the 3,000,000 
passenger journeys into and out of Britain annually— 
but probably not more than one holiday in ten is taken 
abroad. Of those taken at home, travel agents arrange 
mainly coach tours, a small if growing part of the total. 

From their inception, travel agents thought of their 
function -largely in terms of guided or inclusive 
tours; the only individual traveller who repaid the 
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is needed is patient and ungrudging ‘help from Britain, 
acool refusal to capitulate to political pressure wherever 
it may come from, and the determination to. push on 
with those policies of which the foundations are now 
being laid. That is why more financial help is now 
required from Britain, and why the present discussions 
between Whitehall and the government of Malaya 
should be approached in as broadly generous and 
imaginative a spirit as the Treasury will permit. 


of Travel 


trouble spent on him was (and is) the first-class 
passenger. The history of travel agency work has been 
the steady extension of the trouble-free, “ packaged ” 
tour to a widening public: the luring of the middle, 
lower middle and finally artisan classes abroad. The 
inclusive tour, whether conducted or unconducted, for 
which a lump sum is paid in advance and the difficulties 
of commerce with the natives are reduced to a minimum, 
is the staple ofthe travel agent’s business and is, for 
carriers and hoteliers his raison d’étre, for by it he 
creates new traffic, and new demand for holidays ; with 
it he trains fresh generations of timid Britons to take 
to continental travel as an annual matter of course. 


* 


The inclusive tour, moreover, really pays. Individual 
items on the bill are not stated, and for large parties 
(even if they proceed as individuals) the agent gets 
special terms, from railways and hotels and from local 
bus operators. His profit margin on inclusive tours 
ranges up to 25 per cent, and is the means by which he 
offsets his less profitable lines. But costs are high. 
Tours must be planned in advance with a thorough 
knowledge of .what the buyer will get, there must be 
plenty of choice, current travel fashions must be 
foreseen, sales literature must be attractive, and finally 
a skilled sales force must hook the enquiring prospect 
when he reaches the counter. 

Competition is keen. About 370 travel agents are 
members of the two trade associations, the Institute of 
Travel Agents and the Association of British Travel 
Agents; but about 500 agents exist outside these 
bodies ; some, of mushroom growth, seem to mulct 
their customers. The “big nine” organised in the 
Creative Travel Agents Conference, did about {44 
million of the total £60 million spent with travel agents 
in Britain in 1952. These nine—Cooks, Frames, 
Dean and Dawson, Lunns, Pickfords, the Workers’ 
Travel Association, Wayfarers, Co-operative Travel 
and Polytechnic—combine to run special British and 
Continental trains with pooled courier services, for 
which they get special terms; but the competition 
between them is unrestricted. Their respective holiday 
“ guides” are closely compared, for price and quality, 
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every spring in thousands of British homes. Shillings 
count when a family of four is going on holiday. 

Running a small agency may seem an attractive way 
of making a good living. So it is for the skilful few who 
know the business, But mortality in travel agencies 
compares fully with that among shops. Little capital 
is needed, but it is impossible to make a living from sell- 
ing railway tickets except on the largest scale. Small 
agents are less dependent on the inclusive tour than 
the larger, and can make a profit out of individual 
service. The most successful among them are 
specialists—and probably half have served their 
apprenticeship with one of the big nine. They seek the 
coveted accounts of large firms who regularly send 
representatives abroad by sea or air. When selling 
holidays, they may specialise on particular territories 
which the proprietor knows well, and where he can not 
only get good commissions, but pay special attention to 
the little details which make up the whole impression— 
the wines, for example, or 
the arrival timed to co- 
incide with the floodlight- 
ing of historic buildings, or 
excursions to little-known 
and charming places. 

Many of the smaller 
agencies, particularly in the 
provinces, specialise in 
their clientele ; they learn 
exactly what the inhabi- 
tants of a particular suburb, 
the workpeople of a par- 
ticular firm, will take in the 
way of a foreign tour, and 
arrange it to formula. One 
agency deals with travel by 
cargo boats or British rail- 
way steamers, another 
covers sporting events, 
another arranges theatre and opera tours through 
Europe ; others, again, specialise in scientific confer- 
ences. Such enterprise creates traffic for carriers and 
hoteliers and resorts as surely as the massed tours 
organised by members of CTAC ; the smaller firms are 
often highly enterprising. 

But neither for big nor for small agencies has the 
postwar holiday boom provided easy profits. It is 
doubtful how far restriction of foreign currency 
allowances has cut turnover, except when the allowance 
was reduced to nil and spoiled one winter sports season. 
It has been estimated that when the basic allowance 
was £50, the average traveller spent {£42 on a con- 


tinental’ holiday at the travel agent, of which £15. 


represented his fare, and was paid in sterling ; only £27 
came out of his allowance (for accommodation and 
service) leaving him £23 spending money. This was 
probably more than the average tourist needs for extras 
and souvenirs to smuggle triumphantly through the 
customs at Dover. On a £25 allowance, however, no 
spending money would be left, which meant very 
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austerely planned holidays ; the £40 allowance, leaving 
£13 for personal spending, is held to be fairly adequate. 
But such restrictions do cut out the once-remunerative 
first-class passenger. However, even Americans travel- 
ling for pleasure and uplift spend much less on the 
average than before the war ; and the place of the first- 
class passenger is now taken by the business man with 
his special allowances. 

More inconvenient to agents have been sudden 
changes in the allowance, either requiring last-minute 
economy cuts in advertised tours or coming too late to 
arrange additional comforts. In either event the agent 
loses commission, good will and business. Changes in 
fares have also hit agents. Since the war, too, the 
playground area has narrowed. Eastern Europe is off 
the menu, though the immense popularity of Jugoslavia 
this year may indicate the potential sterling earn- 
ings forgone by the people’s democracies, Dollar 
countries are also excluded. Nor have the popular 
prewar sea cruises come 
back. Agents used to 
charter liners from the 
Australian run in the off- 
season at 15S. per cruise 
passenger per day. Emi- 
grants are now keeping the 
ships filled all the year 
round, while operating 
costs have leapt up. 
Limited foreign exchange 
allowances have made it 
chancy to seek to popu- 
larise areas further out— 
North Africa, for example. 
The tightness of the 
people’s purse is the decid- 
ing factor—this and the 
aggressive selling of the 
coach tour operators at 
home have kept down the demand for foreign travel, 
despite increased expenditure on holidays and leisure: 

Are travel agents enterprising enough ?. Perhaps the 
first question that should be asked is whether they 
should, as on the continent, be registered, to prevent 
the frauds which are still perpetrated on the public. 
That problem apart, agents have done much to develop 
new forms of travel. The effort to develop continental 
bus tours ran up against the effective opposition of the 
French railways ; but travel agents were largely instru- 
mental in converting the airlines to the wisdom of 
developing tourist services at tourist fares, by chartering 
aircraft for parties at what were in effect tourist rates. 
Tourist air travel has immense possibilities. The first 
effect is to lengthen the actual holiday ; the next effect 
should be to encourage holidaf-makers to go much 
further afield. It may not be fanciful to foresee the day 
when “ Commonwealth holidays” for the masses will 
provide agents with far bigger returns than ever did the 
“ Maharajah and grouse moor” departments of a 
bygone age. 
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The National Income ‘ 


Tuese charts illustrate some of the findings from the latest | while more fesources were used by the Government. 

blue book on national income and expenditure, which is The remaining charts all relate to personal incomes and 
discussed on page 647. -The three top charts show what has personal spending. The fourth chart shows the real move- 
been happening to national resources and their use. The ments in incomes after allowing for price changes, but incomes 
gross domestic product as factor cost (which is less than the of small traders and farmers include provisions for deprecia- 
national product by the amount of net income received from tion and stock appreciation. Employees’ incomes in total 
abroad) was valued at £13,525 million in 1952—35 per cent have kept ahead in the race against prices ; those of small 
higher than in 1948 in money terms, but only 11 per cent traders and those from rent, dividends and interest have fared 
higher in real terms. The fall in real product in 1952 was met worse. Changes in the pattern of real consumption are 
by a cut in personal consumption and by less stockpiling, measured in the bottom chart at constant (1948) market prices. 
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Notes of the Week 





Invitation to Lugano 


“HERE is just a dash of Churchill and not too much cold 
water from Dulles in the latest western Note to 
Moscow about Germany. In his speech to the Supreme 
Soviet, Malenkov asked for a return to more normal diplo- 
matic methods—for he clearly finds that Soviet methods 
have boomeranged—and here it is. The Note is brief, 
-ourteous and businesslike ; there is a precise invitation to 
Lugano—not, be it noted, Locarno—on October 15th ; 
there is a suggestion that progress on the problems of 
Germany and Austria “ could be expected to pave the way 
for fruitful discussion of other major questions.” The 
previous allied insistence that a unified and independent 
Germany must be free to form what alliances it pleases ‘s 
presented in less emphatic form, doubtless out of con- 
sideration for the fear that Malenkov has expressed that 
the European Defence Community with Germany in it 
would be a vehicle of aggression against the Soviet Union. 
The Note gives nothing away, but makes it difficult for 
Moscow to refuse negotiation on reasonable grounds. 
Indeed, Molotov may find himself not a little puzzled. 
On Sunday take place the elections that will determine 
whether Dr Adenauer and his policy of integrating Western 
Germany with Western Europe and the Atlantic Alliance 
are to survive. The chances are that they will, and 
sturdily. _ If Dr Adenauer wins, then Moscow’s chances of 
stopping German rearmament and the ratification of EDC 
will have fallen steeply. If he loses, Molotov will want to 
exploit the obvious desire of the Social Democrats to appease 
Moscow if the chance is offered. In either case it would 
surely pay the Russians to talk with the West. On the 
other hand, there is no denying that the last few weeks have 
shown Soviet policy to be getting less rather than more 
conciliatory. 
* 


What may impress the Kremlin most is the possibility— 
which cannot be due to mere coincidence—that the con- 
ference with the Chinese on Korea might begin in Geneva 
on the same day that the Russians are invited to attend in 
Lugano. In. other words, it would be possible to link, if 


American policy has, at the moment, any such intention ; 
and it is doubtful whether it is British policy to mix up 
Asian and European matters at this stage. But the bait for 
the Communists is there, and if they refuse it their desire 
for peace will become more suspect to the West than it is 


already. Those who drafted the Note are to be congratulated 
on showing that negotiation from strength can be conducted 
with skill, restraint and a touch of imagination. 


Forgotten Formosa 


HERE are signs that Washington is impressed by the 

growing international support for getting the Peking 
Government, by some means or other, into the United 
Nations. But advice offered from the sidelines, like the 
recommendation this week from the Scandinavian governa- 
ments’ meeting in Stockholm, will have little effect if 
shows no grasp of the Administration’s basic difficulty. This 
is that the United States could hardly hope to be able to con- 
tinue support of the Nationalists in Formosa if Communist 
China were represented at Uno. For if it were voted into 
the Nationalist’s seat as the de jure government of China, 
one of its first acts would probably be to accuse the United 
States of aggression in helping a rebel faction. Some, at 
least, of the states that had voted in favour of the Peking 
government would then feel bound to condemn American 
policy in Formosa. This would create between the United 
States and its friends a rift much more dangerous than any- 


_ thing yet experienced at the United Nations. 


The fact that Formosa’s future is the real difficulty in 
this controversy is little understood on this side of the 
Atlantic; and the Americans have increased the mis- 
understanding by setting the whole matter of Peking’s claim 
to China’s seat on the high moral plane of not allowing 
an aggressor to shoot his way into the United Nations. 
Hence the widely spread impression that a rigid and 
doctrinaire American obstinacy is at odds with British 
realism and desire for peace. Actually it is two sets of 
facts that are at odds: on the one hand Communist China, 
with massive supplies from the Soviet Union, controlling 
the mainland and acting as a great power in the Far East ; 
on the other hand Nationalist China still holding Formosa 
with American assistance and protection. 

If any general negotiation about Far Eastern matters is 
to follow or accompany the effort to patch up peace in 
Korea, it will have to take account of these realities. Until 


there has been a complete change in the mood of inter- 


national relations the only basis for peacemaking is accep- 
tance of the situation that actually exists—a principle that 
cuts both ways. If the Peking Government is to be seated 
in the United Nations without acquiring a legal right to 
upset the present arrangements in Formosa, it may be 
necessary to recognise the latter as an independent state. 
There is no more prospect of the Americans abandoning 
the island to Communist conquest than there is of the 
Chinese abandoning North Korea to Syngman Rhee. 
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Shuffling at Dinner 


Oo” the dinner table at Chequers Sir Winston Churchill 
continues his intriguing discussions with ministers. 
Mr Butler and Mr Crookshank have followed Sir Walter 
Monckton, Mr Harold Macmillan and Mr Anthony Head 
in these visits to the Prime Minister’s summer home ; as 
one ministerial car after another makes its way up the drive 
amid the Chiltern beeches, speculation about a Cabinet 
reshuffle inevitably grows. The rumours are likely to be 
well founded, in the sense that some ministerial: changes 
are certain to be made well before Parliament reassembles 
next month. What is still uncertain is their extent. Will 
they affect the real centre of political power in the Cabinet, 
or will they concern only ministers who, however impor- 
tant in the administrative team, are politically of secondary 
account ? 

This uncertainty arises because one central fact is still 
obscure. It is whether Sir Winston will by October be 
fit enough to face once again the full rigours of a Parlia- 
mentary session. The indications are that he fully expects 
to do so, and in that event Mr Eden is likely to remain at 
the Foreign Office and the other changes will not affect 
the main structure of the Cabinet. They will probably 
be confined to those ministers, such as the “ overlords,” 
whose functions have through the passage of time (or of 
legislation) become less necessary, or whose value in counsel 
has turned out to be less than was promised. But if the 
Prime Minister proved unfit to stand up to all the buffetings 
of the day-to-day battle in Parliament, the changes— 
probably carried out in two stages—would be great. Pre- 
sumably Mr Eden, if his health is good enough, would then 
—in, it may be assumed, a second and major reconstruc- 
tion, rather than in a preliminary reshuffling before Parlia- 
ment returns—leave the Foreign Office to become at last a 
full-time Deputy Prime Minister. His official title would 
probably be that of Lord President of the Council, and he 
would take over the leadership of the House of Commons. 
That would bring the withdrawal of Sir Winston from the 
Premiership (though not necessarily from the Cabinet) well 
into sight, for it seems clear that Mr Eden has no intention 
of giving up his department until the time for his succession 
to the head of the Government is near. 


Labour’s Leaders 


TRENUOUS efforts are now being made within the Labour 
party to prevent an ugly rift from developing at the 
Margate Conference, when Mr Herbert Morrison and Mr 
Arthur Greenwood are due to appear as rivals for the 
treasurership of the party. Mr Morrison has the backing 
of several influential unions in his.bid to regain, in this 
way, the seat on the party executive which he lost in the 
Bevanite landslide last year. But “Uncle Arthur” 
Greenwood, who seeks re-election after holding the post 
for nine years, is not only personally popular; he can 
count on the Bevanite antagonism to Mr Morrison among 
many constituency associations. In such a contest victory 
might harm Mr Morrison’s prestige only a few degrees less 
than would defeat. 
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In order to provide a way round this difficulty, the 
seamen’s union has proposed the drastic step of amending 
the party constitution so as to give the deputy leader of the 
Parliamentary party a seat ex officio on the executive, a right 
at present extended only to the party leader. This would 
carry Mr Morrison safely back on to the executive. But even 
Labour party constitutions have their rigidity, and it is 
doubtful whether the change could be authorised before the 
early stage of the conference at which polling is due to take 
place for the new executive, including the treasurership. 
Mr Morgan Phillips, the party secretary, thinks it could 
be, but the Bevanites have plenty of lawyers fully capable 
of arguing that it should not. Mr Bing and Mr Sydney 
Silverman could hardly miss such a golden opportunity for 
their talents. Patching the rift may be by no means easy. 

The nominations for the other places on the party execu- 
tive, announced last week, show that this year the Bevanites 
will contest all seven seats in the constituency section, as 
against the six they fought—and won—last year. This is 
not, as appears at first sight, a sign that they are increasing 
their pressure for power, and that a renewed outburst of 
strife within the party is in prospect. Since Mr James 
Griffiths, the one non-Bevanite elected last autumn in this 
section, is almost certain to hold his seat, the Bevanites run 
the risk of spreading their support more thinly over seven 
instead of six candidates. They may, indeed, be regarded 
as having eight runners in the field, for Mr Mark Hewitson, 
who has been dropped by his union as a candidate for the 
trade union section and is running for the constituency 
group instead, shares the Bevanite view on many matters. 

A final point of interest emerges from the official Labour 
statement on these events. Despite the apathy which every 
observer knows to be widespread in both the main political 
parties, the membership of the Labour party continues to 
increase. At 6,100,000, it is now 250,000 above the figure 
for last year. The increase cannot, morever, be explained 
away simply by rising trade union membership ; over a 
half of it was in the individual members of constituency 
parties, who now number just over one million. 


The Economical Strike 


_ Electrical Trades Union, having felt its muscles, has 
again shown that it would rather sti than negotiate. 


Its well-planned strike of workers in the electrical contract- 
ing industry last week forced employers to reconsider a 
rejected wage claim, although there was reason to think 
—in spite of some ambiguous replies by the employers— 
that a little correspondence might have achieved the same 
result. The strikers were duly back at work when the joint 
industrial council for the industry met on Monday. But 
it then appeared that the employers’ representatives had 
no offer to make and that they wanted time to refer the 
claim to their branches. They promised an answer within 
a fortnight, but this was too long for the union leaders. 
Their attitude is that the employers’ representatives should 
have come, as they themselves did, with plenipotentiary 
powers, that further delay is unacceptable when the wage 
claim was presented as long ago as February and the strike 
threatened as long ago as July. They i called 


the strike again, and in an access of special spleen they have 
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seen to it that all those who are negotiating for the 
employers have personal experience of the strike in their 
own firms. All this is too precipitate, as well as too vindic- 
tive and too smart, for the electricians to expect any public 
sympathy. 

With or without public sympathy, however, the elec- 
tricians ate in a strong position. They are even stronger 
since the proprietors of the exhibition hall at Earls Court, 
in order to avert fiasco at the Radio Show, have given the 
strikers—including those who had been working for outside 
contractors—all that they asked. There is little hope that 
arbitration can end the deadlock, for the union has declared 
that it will not accept it. The employers are thus in an 
acute dilemma. If they now take a firm stand the strike 
could last a long time, for even when it is extended to some 
5,000 men, as the intention is, it will still cost the union 
little in proportion to the dislocation it will cause ; and, for a 
union with Communist leaders, the dislocation may even be 
partly an end in itself as well as a means of exerting pressure. 
If, on the other hand, the employers now offer a wage 
increase it may be a considerable encouragement to other 
unions to try similar tactics, The engineering union, in 
particular, might also be able to call out a few key men 
to support a wage claim affecting some three million 
workers. It is a disturbing situation, 


Help for the Ionian Islands 


Ts devastated Ionian islands have been the object of a 
spontaneous and admirable first-aid operation by 
governments, organisations and individuals in a score of 
countries. Now the Greek authorities are busy assessing 
the damage, working out reconstruction plans and counting 
the cost. Over 380 people were killed in the three islands 
and over 760 injured ; about 90 per cent of the towns and 
villages were destroyed ; over 20,000 houses were ruined 
beyond repair; the total damage has been tentatively 
reckoned at around $200 million. Various unofficial esti- 
mates, ranging from $25 million to $100 million, of the 
cost of reconstruction have been put forward. 

It already seems certain that Greece’s friends and allies 
are expected to foot the greater part of the bill. Mr 
Markezinis is unwilling to upset the first balanced budget 
for many years ; he further argues that it would be short- 
sighted to divert funds from an economic development pro- 
gramme designed to benefit the whole country, for the sake 
of a sudden catastrophe in a small part of it. None the less 
the long-term reconstruction of the islands must begin. 
This is where Nato might come in. Indeed, it is astonish- 
ing that nothing has been done by an organisation which 
is continually bewailing its inability to find constructive, 
non-military work to do. The Atlantic Council, it is true, 
has passed a resolution of condolence with the Greeks ; 
but it might more imaginatively have appealed to govern- 
ments for action, Suppose that each member were giving 
up a little of the American aid received or expected this 
year ; or that some of Nato’s hundreds of staff officers were 
helping to mobilise prefabricated houses, transport and 
supply ships with building materials. People would then 

in to believe that the famous Article 2 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty means something after all. 
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Fire under Trieste 


. angry exchange of words between Rome and Bel- 

grade this week is a reminder that beneath the dispute 
over Trieste there still smoulders a dangerous fire. No 
one can know until Marshal Tito has spoken on Sunday 
whether the Italians have been justified in fearing that he 
would make a provocative new statement about the territory. 
So far, however, it looks as if there ~has been much ado 
about nothing much. The story began last week in Rome 
with reports that Marshal Tito was about to announce the 
formal annexation of Zone B of the Free Territory of 
Trieste ; this has been occupied by Jugoslay troops since 
the end of the war, though Italy has by no means abandoned 
claim to it. Then on Saturday afternoon Signor Pella, the 
new Italian Prime Minister, set the cat among the pigeons 
by calling conferences with his chief of staff, with officials 
from the Palazzo Chigi, and subsequently with the British 
Ambassador and the American and French Chargés 
d’Affaires. Minor incidents have since taken place on the 
Trieste frontier, followed by accusations and denials, 

If Marshal Tito has nothing remarkable to say on Sunday, 
it will be worth inquiring why this sudden storm should 
have rolled up so quickly in Rome. If he makes difficulties, 
it may well be asked whether British and American flattery 
has not gone altogether too far in Belgrade. The main 
reason for the storm is the state of public opinion in 
Italy. Few who have not been there in the past few 
months can realise the extent to which the course of the 
Trieste dispute has become for the nation the measure of 
Italy’s return to its rightful role in the world. Signor De 
Gasperi took great pains to prevent this emotional issue 
from dominating the recent general elections. Signor 
Pella, perhaps by design, perhaps owing to less experienced 
management, is now allowing right wing fervour to bubble 
up once more into the forefront of public interest. This 
may strengthen his hand in parliament, but only at the risk 
of actual collisions between Italian and Jugoslav forces. 

On the Jugoslav side, Marshal Tito is indeed playing 
with a smouldering fire if he ignores Italy’s present feelings. 
The stream—excessive and unwise—of distinguished British 
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holidaymakers to Belgrade, from Mr Attlee to Field 
Marshal Sir John Harding simply sets nerves in Rome on 
edge. The Marshal missed a great opportunity of burying 
the hatchet with Italy when Signor De Gasperi was in 
power, Today, unless he is prepared to risk losing a great 
deal of the friendship and respect recently won in the 
West, he would do well not to tease the Italian moderates 
beyond the point of endurance. 


Malenkov Aid for China 


rine report that the Soviet Union has made a long-term 
f. loan of 5,000 million roubles to China has not yet 
been confirmed from either of the two capitals concerned. 
Should it turn out to be true, it will come as no 
surprise. It has-frequently been pointed out that Mao 
Tse-tung’s ambitious five-year industrialisation plan could 
not possibly succeed without substantial credits from some 
outside source. In recent months Soviet propaganda has 
declared that aid to develop China’s resources is the next 
great task confronting the people of the Soviet Union. 

The difficulties are considerable. Not the least of them 
is the need to rely on a slender and precarious agricultural 
surplus for the purchase abroad of the machines and 
materials required to begin the industrialisation programme. 
Even the Soviet Union was forced to seek foreign assistance 
in the early Five-Year Plans, Recently evidence has been 
accumulating that the Chinese are conscious of their limited 
capacity to buy in western countries the goods they urgently 
need. Efforts have been made to conserve foreign exchange, 
particularly sterling ; non-essential goods offered in bilateral 
barter deals have been refused ; and efforts have been made 
te woo the overseas Chinese, who have in the past remitted 
large amounts in foreign currency to their relatives in the 
homeland. These signs indicated that the Communist 
leaders were looking to the West for at least part of their 
requirements for the plan ; indeed, this may still be their 
intention. But the Russians are doubtless alive to the 
possibility of an economic wedge being driven between 
themselves and the Chinese, and this may explain the speed 
with which the reported agreement has been reached. It 
is also a reflection of Mao’s enhanced bargaining powers 
since the death of Stalin and the fall of Beria. 

Whether Malenkov’s aid will be sufficient to satisfy 
China’s needs remains to be seen ; but there is. already an 
important lesson to be learned. It is that China’s slight 


Aircraft in Peace and War 


No other sector of British industry is so exposed 
to changes in strategic conceptions and in 
commercial requirements as the 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Next week’s issue of The Economist will include 
a series of special articles, measuring the 
industry's achievement and its response to the 


challenge of change. 
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ability to pay strictly limits the amount of trade the West 
can do with it. Western business can take a large part in 
the Communist industrialisation programme only if it will 
grant generous credits ; but Peking’s present attitude to 
the capitalist world and its close ties with Moscow do not 
make an encouraging background for lenders. 


Commercial, Not Sponsored, TV 


HE Postmaster-General, in a speech at the weekend, 
‘based again that the Government has retreated from its 
first careless ideas about commercial television, but he did 
not show exactly where it stands now. Lord de la Warr 
said that the Government “ envisaged a system whereby the 
station and not the advertiser is responsible for the pro- 
grammes.” He added: 

What we do want to do is to provide alternative pro- 
grammes, and because we distrust monopoly, from however 
good a source it may come, we want them to be provided 
by people other than the BBC. 

So much—probably—for the. BBC’s plans for a second 
television service. But jt is still not clear whether the 
“people other than the BBC” will be single or multiple, 
public corporation or private company. | 

If the Government does decide to give licences to one 
or more privately owned stations, it can be assumed that 
there will be no lack of applications. One company that has 
applied for a licence has already put forward just such a 
scheme whereby the station will sell time for advertisements 
in between, or perhaps in the middle of, programmes of 
its own devising. This recommends itself to many adver- 
tisers, for only some of the largest firms have either the 
resources or the experience to provide their own pro- 
grammes: and, indeed, it has been approved by two societies 
of advertisers and advertising agents. On the other hand, 
some advertisers would be less interested in a service where 
they had “ho control over the programmes and would be 
unable to associate their product with a personality. It is 
by no means certain, therefore, that a privately owned 
station working on this system would be profitable. 

A station owned by a public corporation would better 
meet the objections of the Morality and Good Taste faction 
that has forced the Government’s retreat. A privately 
owned station, even if it operated according to a code of 
conduct, would design most of its programmes for mass 
appaal, whereas some that were edifying might be slipped 
into a public service. But would advertisers then be 
interested ? Would they want to buy time between a scien- 
tific talk and a symphony concert ? A public corporation 
could increase its income by advertising revenue, but it 
could hardly depend on it. Would the Government there- 
fore be willing to break the BBC’s monopoly of licence 
revenue ? It seems that there is still much to settle before 
the White: Paper on television appears. 


Federation Begins 


Ts federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland came into 
force this week. The first Governor-General, Lord 
Liewellin, was due to arrive in Salisbury on September 4th, 
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and a Prime Minister and interim cabinet will shortly be 
appointed. The first federal general election will be held 
towards the end of the year. Three parties are likely to 
contest the election: the Federal Party, led by Sir Godfrey 
Huggins (Southern Rhodesia), Sir Roy Welensky (Northern 
Rhodesia), and Sir Malcolm Barrow (Nyasaland) ; the Con- 
federate Party, led by Mr J. H. Dendy Young of Southern 
Rhodesia ; and the Progressive Party, led by Dr Alexander 
Scott. 

At this stage, it looks as if the Federal Party will be 
returned. The Progressive Party, which stands for eventual 
full partnership between the races, is at the moment almost 
confined to Northern Rhodesia and is too small to have any 
chance. The Confederates stand for racial segregation and 
reject partnership ; they are in fact opposing the constitu- 
tion itself, because the ideal of partnership is enshrined 
in its preamble. They are largely composed of the same 
people who voted against federation in the Southern 
Rhodesian referendum, and they may win votes cast not 
so much for their own views as out of dislike for Sir Godfrey 
Huggins. But their chief importance lies in the fact that, 
taking their stand on racial segregation, they are making 
native policy a party issue, whereas the Federal Party’s view 
has hitherto been that since native policy is outside the 
sphere of the federal government, it should play no part 
in federal politics. But now that the issue is in fact being 
raised, it is disappointing that the Federal Party’s definition 
of its policy towards racial segregation—a definition made 
last week, presumably in response to the Confederates’ 
challenge—is so non-committal. 


Restoring African Confidence 


HERE is no doubt that a victory for the Confederates in 

the first elections for the new government in central 
Africa, or even their strong representation in the Federal 
Parliament, would intensify African fears of federation, 
which have been underjined by the new outbreak of violence 
in Nyasaland. Nor, it must be admitted, would the return 
of Sir Godfrey Huggins’s party do anything to diminish 
them. An opportunity, however, will occur shortly for a 
gesture to be made that might well go some way towards 
restoring African confidence. Next week, talks will start 
at the Colonial Office on constitutional progress in Northern 
Rhodesia. Doubtless Sir Roy Welensky is willing to agree 
that more Africans should sit in the legislative council and 
perhaps to their direct representation in the executive 
council if more power is at the same time given to the 
Europeans. He would be showing greater statesmanship if 
he were to agree to the African advance without pressing 
for anything in return. The most able Europeans in 
Northern Rhodesia will shortly be leaving the territorial 
parliament to serve in the federal parliament. It is doubtful 
whether sufficiently able Europeans can be found not only 
to replace them but to take over more portfolios of govern- 
ment—which is presumably what the Europeans are looking 
forward to. ’ 

There is a further step that could be agreed on at these 
talks. At present, Southern Rhodesian Africans can obtain 
the franchise, if they fulfil the property qualifications, 
because they are British subjects. In Northern Rhodesia— 
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‘and Nyasaland, which-has no franchise yet—Africans are 


British protected persons, and to obtain British citizenship, 


which is a qualification for the franchise in Northern 


Rhodesia, is laborious and not always possible. If an outcome 
of next week’s conference were the extension of the franchise 
to ai! British protected persons who have the other 
qualifications, something would have been done to win 
back the African trust in Britain that federation has 
forfeited. 


Arms and the Arabs 


GYPT is the pacemaker in current Arab moves to create 
E a joint defence council, in accordance with the Arab 
League security pact of 1950. Last week, at a preliminary 
conference of chiefs of staff, and this week, when Arab 
defence and finance ministers are meeting to review progress, 
the Egyptian aim has been to produce plans for a joint 
force capable of assuming duties in the Canal Zone. 
Equipped with such a weapon, the Egyptians believe their 
strength in negotiating with Britain over future management 


‘of the zone would be usefully increased. 


Such forces are more easily wished for than organised. 
Last week’s conference was to have discussed expansion of 
forces, the standardisation of weapons and the question of 
a unified command ; but not even the first item is plain 
sailing. Iraq, for instance, though by Arab standards 
well-to-do, is for the present loth to tragsfer funds from 
development to armaments ; it is therefore regarded by 
many Egyptian militarists as unready to do its bit. As for 
standardisation of arms, there is no local industry for their 
manufacture other than Egypt’s budding — small-arms 
ammunition factories ; the conference therefore faced the 
problem of- how far it could accept the risk of becoming 
dependent on any single foreign source of supply. As for 
unified command, the proposal from Cairo is that this should 
go to the commander of the largest contingent, which is 
necessarily the Egyptian one. Syria can show two divisions, 
Iraq three and Jordan one. But neither the Iraquis nor 
the Jordanians are sure that the Egyptian soldier has 
improved his quality under Neguib. 

The conference, it is true, was nearer to harmony than 
were its disastrous forebears during the Palestine war. But 
was it amy nearer to achieving strength ? It had its eye, 
naturally enough, on the $1,860 million allocated to arms for 
the “ Near East and Africa” in the new Mutual Security 
programme ; but it may have forgotten that the price of 
aid on the scale it would like is compliance with certain 
American wishes, among them the desire that there should 
be peace between the Arabs and Israel. 


Progress of the Balkan Alliance 


N recent weeks the three free Balkan powers, especially 
I Greece and Jugoslavia, have been recipients of a number 
of friendly gestures from the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
Athens and Belgrade have both agreed to an exchange of 
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ambassadors with Moscow; a Greck-Bulgarian border 
commission is reported to have made good progress ; and 
Jugoslavia is discussing border problems, with varying 
degrees of success, with all four of its Communist neigh- 
DOTS. 

These developments may, perhaps, be responsible for 
certain reports that these Balkan governments are not get- 
ting on together as well as they were. But there is no 
real evidence that Soviet blandishments are undermining 
the determination of Greece, Jugoslavia and Turkey to 
work steadily towards greater military, ‘political and 
economic co-operation. Progress towards a full-scale 
military alliance is bound to be slow so long as Jugoslavia 
remains outside Nato, and so long as the Trieste dispute 
remains inflamed. Slow but steady progress is, however, 
being made towards setting up the political secretariat upon 
which the three foreign ministers agreed last July. But it 
would be unreasonable to assume that all disputes and 
differences between the three countries will vanish as if by 
magic overnight, and that from henceforward they will see 
eye to eye on everything. 

lf Turkey and Jugoslavia think differently about the 
right response to the Russians’ friendly gestures, they are 
certainly not the only ones to do so. If the Jugoslavs 
comment unfavourably on Greek plans to colonise the lands 
in Aigean Macedonia of those who departed to Jugoslavia 





























Russia’s Success 


i 
| Even if the Porte accepts the suggestions of the Four 
Powers, and if Russia evacuates the Principalities, still 
the mischief has been done. The Czar has been virtually 
successful, and we have been virtually baffied. We do 
| not say this by way of blame either to our own Govern- 
} ment or to that of France. It could scarcely have turned 
out otherwise. In the present state of civilisation, the 
struggle must always be an unequal one between reckless- 
ness and caution—between love of ‘peace and indifference 
to war—between unscrupulous aggression, on the one 
hand, and calculating prudence on the other. It was 
worth while for Russia to seize much, for the sake of 
being permitted to retain a little. It was worth while 
for Turkey to submit to a ceftain injury for the 
sake of avoiding the incalculable cost and the uncertain 
issue of a war. It was worth while for Europe 
to mediate between the robber and his victim, 
; on the principle not of justice and of punishment, 
but of expediency and of bargain, in order to escape 
| a confiagration which might have involved whole 
' nations and burnt up many dynasties. Russia knew all 
| this well, and calculated on it shrewdly. She probably 
never contemplated a war ; but she knew that her oppo- 
| nents would connive at some portion of her unjust 
aggressions in order to avert one ; and that however much 
she was compelled to recede, it could scarcely be to the 
whole extent of her advance. Aggression is a safe game 
to play, either with weak, with timid, with cautious, with 
scrupulous, with calculating, or with peace-loving 
antagonists. Probably our mistake—the mistake of 
France and England—was in not having, immediately 
| the Russians crossed the Pruth, sent our fleets into the 
Black Sea, and declared the Dardanelles and the Euxine 
henceforth free to the navies of every nation. Russia 
would then have been glad to accept any terms in order 
to. escape from an event which she dreads more than 
| almost any other. : 
| 
t 
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during the civil war, it may be that they feel bound to 


do ‘so for purely internal reasons. And in view of their 
tense relations with Italy, it would be surprising if they 
did not feel nervous at the news that the Greek Premier 
and Foreign Minister are to visit Rome later this month. 
But so long as the three countries retain their basic desire 
to get on together these upsets and differences will fal! 
into their proper perspective. 


Suspect Soviet Statistics 


UCH is now being spoken and written about the Soviet 
NWieetes achievements, past and future. Some 
believe Soviet potential for war and peace to be far greater 
than is generally realised, and are alarmed at the ascendancy 
that the Communist bloc may soon achieve by the com- 
bination of planning, relentlessly hard work and relatively 
low living standards. Others believe that there are crucial 
fiaws in the international economy—aincluding China—of 
which the once self-sufficient Soviet economy is now the 
directing centre. Economic intelligence on these matters, 
such as it is, seems to clash with political judgment. 

Both lines of approach are, in fact, hazardous. As an 
article elsewhere in this issue points out (p. 640) there is 
much in Soviet statistics to excite suspicion. On the other 
hand, estimates made outside the Soviet Union of present 
trends there, and based on the caprured plans of 1941, have 
turned out remarkably accurate. Generally speaking. it 
seems likely that careful study over a period of Sovict 
statistics and published plans will produce a fairly reliable 
picture of the main economic trends ; whereas the details 
are often blurred because of missing or misleading 
statistics. ‘ 

Experience in Britain has shown how wildly wrong can 
be the estimates of the most honest and critical planners : 
experience in Europe has produced even more ludicrous 
examples. It is not to be expected that a totalitarian state 
like the Soviet Union should be immune from such failings, 
or that its managers and officials should not sometimes fake 
the books in order to escape the penalties of falling short 
of targets and norms, 


Settlers’ Plan for Kenya 


w= the long-projected conference of leaders of the 
various racial communities meets in Kenya—if it 
ever does—the European section will now have a definite 
programme to lay before it. It may be doubted 
whether this programme, outlined by Mr Michael Blundell 
in a speech last week to the Electors’ Union, will be received 
with any enthusiasm by Asians or Africans, but at least 
it is an agreed formulation of the settlers’ ideas for Kenya 
after the emergency. It calls for the provision of “ oppor- 
tunities ” for all loyal men whatever their creed or colour, 
for a strong state able to deal justice and freedom, for 
private enterprise, except where public > is the 
best way to develop resources, and for all-round develop- 
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ment (which, however, may have to be financed by Britain). 

On decisive issues, the settlers dig in their toes, calling 
for a “sense of security among all races” based on the 
maintenance of “ the special rights of racial communities 
in the areas established for their respective use by treaty, 
ordinance or Order in Council ” ; in other words, the white 
highlands must remain inviolate—but so must other 
reserves. Furthermore, all races, the statement declares, 
must be protected from exploitation ; no doubt this is meant 

cover Asian infiltration of trade and administration at 
the expense of Africans, but it could imply a new code of 
ibour regulations in the white highlands. Equally equi- 
vocal is the demand that “ the direction of affairs of Kenya 
shall pass progressively to residents ”: there are five million 
African residents in Kenya. The settlers’ programme also 
comes out for ultimate federation with Central Africa. 

The “ sense of security” to which the statement refers 
is most keenly sought by the settlers, and it may be signifi- 
cant that Mr Blundell, besides putting forward the new 
programme, has made a plea for an immigration programme 
f 30,000 Europeans and no Indians. By now, the Kenya 
settlers are a good deal readier to facilitate the immigration 
of European peasant proprietors—even, perhaps, of Italians, 
whose racial views have hitherto been thought too unsound 
for Kenya. At least, the statement of the settlers’ pro- 
gramme opens the door to an inter-racial exchange of views, 
in which all communities may find elements of a design 
for living amicably together, 


Squalor in Night School 


HE Select Committee on Estimates, which was lately 
z so critical of the Ministry of Education’s school 
building programme, has been gentleness itself in consider- 


ing technical education, with which it deals in its twelfth © 


report published last week (HMSO, 7s. 6d.). It is, indeed, 
gentler than all that is commonly said about the importance 
of technical education might have led one to expect. Two 


of the committee’s recommendations are attempts to 


improve the programming of building projects, two are 
intended to ginger up technical education in Scotland, and 
the fifth suggests further steps to find out if certain indus- 
tries are suffering locally from the inadequacy of technical 
colleges. 

None of these recommendations is startling. It is, indeed, 
evident that the committee was much impressed by the 
increase in the volume of technical education since the war, 
and by the efforts being made to fit a quart of students 
into a pint of building accommodation. The report draws 
attention to what are almost sealing-wax and string arrange- 
ments, to overcrowding and underlighting. But the number 
of students in England and Wales released by their firms 
for one day a week has risen from 40,000 in 1937-38 
to 300,000 in 1952-53, while the number of full-time 
students has nearly quadrupled and the number at every 
class has nearly trebled. All this is evidence of a notable 
advance. In spite of makeshift conditions, students are 
pouring in and getting at least some sort of further 
education. 

It is the quality rather than the quantity that is at fault. 
As was said in the evidence taken by-the committee, lack 
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of suitable accommodation, or even of sufficient space to 
see demonstrations, prevents magy students from benefiting 
fully from the classes they attend. Since the war few 


new technical colleges have been built. In general, 
students have been accommodated in temporary buildings, 
hired premises, or modest extensions—or quite simply by 
overcrowding. With technical education caught between 
the higher priorities given to both school and university 
building, only about 10 per cent of the building work 
“ necessary to produce mininrum facilities” has so far been 
completed, and the programme is running several years 
behind schedule. It is- the other demands for building 
resources, not the Ministry of Education, that stands in 
the way. But it must be recognised that until better 
premises are available a large proportion of technical 
education will remain second-rate. 


Educating Doctors 


T is nine years since the Goodenough Committee made 

some searching criticisms of the medical curriculum. To 
judge from many of the papers read at last week’s inter- 
national conference on medical education, those criticisms 
still hold good today. The conference, sponsored by the 
World Medical Association, was the first of its kind, and it 
was consequently all the more remarkable that there should 
have been so much international agreement on the basic 
faults in the education of doctors. 

The tremendous advance made by medicine in the last 
fifty years has not been matched by any radical change in 
the training of those who practise it. The subjects that a 
medical student has to master have piled up, and he naw 
has to embark on them in his last years at school. As Sir 
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Lionel Whitby pointed out in his presidential address to 
the conference, the effect is not only that medical graduates 
often suffer from a “ povérty of mind”; there is nothing 
in the curriculum to ensure that the knowledge demanded 
of them is integrated. 


The student must never think of the various phases of his 
education as a vista of obstacles between him and his final 
qualification, to be overcome as soon as possible and, once 
evercome, to be forgotten. 


All too often he does. 

The division of his education into “separate blocks of 
instruction,” into specialties within specialties, has its in- 
evitable effect on the doctor at the. end of his training. It 
is common for students to complain that they have been 
taught a vast amount of knowledge and of techniques but 
that the. one thing they have not learned is how to approach 
and treat a patient. “‘ The stethoscope, the X-ray and the 
electrocardiogram,” said Dr Mallick, Dean of the Dow 
Medical College at Karachi, 

have come so much into the limelight that the poor patient 


whose coronary artery or valve is the subject of this instru, 
mentation is lost in the shadows of the umbras and penumbrd8. 


That patients are not cases but people, not diseases but 
human beings with a disease, is, as he said, an old adage. 
But it is one that medical education largely ignores. It is 
perhaps significant of the neglect that the Central Health 
Services Council devoted a section of its report to the con- 
sideration of patients as persons. If last week’s conference 
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the centenary of the first issue of The 
Economist, which appeared on September 2, 
1843. Owing to wartime restrictions, the 
edition had to be a small one, and it went out 
of print almost at once. It has now been re- 
printed and the new edition was published on 


September 2, 1953, the paper’s 1 10th birthday. 


In addition to chapters dealing with the 
history of The Economist and with the role 
that it played in its first century of publication, 
the book contains contributions by a number 
| of distinguished individuals, including the 
following : 
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had done no more than re-emphasise old truths that are sti)| 
valid in the new age of medical science, it would have fully 
justified itself. 


a 


Mauritius Goes Labour 


under the new constitution, shows that the first effort 
to develop a.“ Mauritius for the Mauritians” party has 
failed. The Ralliement Mauricien obtained only two seats 
whereas the Labour party took thirteen, and four seats went 
to independents. Though the Labour party declares that it 
speaks for the working masses (the total electorate is tess 
than 90,000), it is in fact largely a pro-India and Indian 
Nationalist body, and many of its leaders press for a sort 
of enosis, on the Cypriot model, with the motherland. But 
the other communities (European, and people of African 
and mixed descent), who constitute a third of the popula- 
tion, deny that India is the motherland, since they got to 
Mauritius first. It is, indeed, extremely doubtful how far 
the Indian sugar planter wishes to contract out of the 
colonial empire. Mauritian sugar is bought under long- 
term contract by the United Kingdom, and has enjoyed 
record prices, with record crops, in the past few years. 

On paper the Labour party cannot expect to control the 
Legislative Council, since against its thirteen there are 
twelve nominated and three ex officio members as well as 
the other. six elected members. But on individual votes it 
may win the day from time to time. Its policy is somewhat 
vague, but it is pressing for complete adult suffrage, instead 
of the present suffrage which requires sufficient literacy in 
any of the island’s languages to sign one’s name on the 
register, and for further constitutional advance towards self 
government. It will not doubt continue to press for higher 
wages and improved working conditions, but talk of nation- 
alisation of the sugar industry is likely to remain rather 
nebulous. 

The island’s real problem is demographic. - Population is 
rapidly increasing. Mauritians, like Maltese, face an 
emigration problem. It is not one that they can solve on 
their own ; they need the resources of the Commonwealth. 
How these can be brought to bear, the forthcoming report 
on the small dependencies may presently disclose. 


To general election in the colony. of Mauritius, held 
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| Asbestos is made up of millions of fibres—some long, some short, according to the thickness of the seams, 
which are found between layers of rock. Amosite, for instance—produced from the Cape Asbestos Company's 
mines—consists of some of the longest fibres. When these have been divided and bulked together again, they ~ 
occupy about twenty times their original volume because they trap thousands of minute air cells within their 
mass. It is this which gives the Company’s famous “ Caposite ’ insulation its unique light, open texture and 
exceptional insulating efficiency, But long or short, Asbestos fibres are playing an increasingly large part in 


industry. If you are in any doubt about the value of Asbestos materials for your own purposes, consult 


THE ASBESTOS CO. LTD., 114-116 Park St., London, W.1. GROsvenor 6022 
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the lone and the short of it 
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Leave Britain to the raincoaters, 
the snowbooters, the sneezers. 


Spend this winter in sunshine on tropic seas, 






Gain a month of pure delight, comfort, 
{ full freedom from care. See Casablanca, 

fish ° Teneriffe, Rio, Madeira and Lisbon. 
* 


Join the beautiful Empress of Scotland and 


journey round the South Atlantic. 


From Liverpool 15th December. From Southampton I7th Decemhbes 
and calling at Cherbourg. Returning to Southampton 18th January 1964, 


Complete information from authorised travel agents or 





Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. - 
(Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 
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TAKORAD 


Harbour extensions for the Gold Coast Railways and Herbours Administration, 

Consulting Engineers——Messrs. Rendei, Paimer & Tritton. 
The new extensions which we have just completed 
have increased the capacity of Takoradi Harbour, 
Gold Coast, almost threefold. During this major 
undertaking, we trained large numbers of Africans 
in jobs that will serve: them—and their country—well 
in the future. 


Throughout the free World 


TAYLOR WOODROW 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
i0 PARK STREET + LONDON, W.1 GROsvenor 8871 
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With a Monroe adding-calculator 
the most complicated calculations 
are as easy as a five-finger exercise 
—and among the wide range of 
Monroe models there is one 
exactly suited to the volume and 
variety of your requirements, 

. the answer, of course, is .a 
Monroe. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
10-11 Albemarle Street. London, W.1 GROsvenor 7541 
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da Vinci needs 


TOMORROW'S ALLOYS 


In Leonardo da Vinci’s 450 year-old note- 


books can be found sketch designs for 
flying machines, dredgers, machine tools 
and many other ingenious mechanisms. 
Many of da Vinci’s most advanced de- 
signs were not put to the practical test in 


his lifetime because materials then were 


not good enough. Today the designer 


can turn to the metallurgist for help. 
Together they can look ahead to projects 
which in a few years time may depend on 
materials not yet commercially developed. 
Mond Nickel is working now on such 
problems in the field of nickel alloys. 
Now is the time for designers to.... 
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The Ugly Record of IG Farben 


DIE IG FARBEN INDUSTRIE 
AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFPT. 

By Fritz Ter Meer. 

Econ Verlag Diisseldorf. 128 pages. 


GENERALS IN GREY SUITS. 
By Josiah E. Dubois. 
The Bodley Head. 384 pages. 16s. 


N a slim, handsome volume of 

reminiscences, Dr Ter Meer, descen- 
dant of an old German family of dye- 
stuff manufacturers, production chief of 
synthetic rubber, pharmaceuticals and 
poison gas, and one of the defendants at 
the Nuremberg trial of IG Farben, has 
described the history of Germany’s 
largest industrial enterprise. At the 
outbreak of war, when Germany’s net 
industrial production amounted to. some 
40,000 million marks, IG accounted for 
a total annual turnover of close to 2,000 
million marks. The historian of IG 
Farben wishes to convey to his readers 
the picture of a gentle business organisa- 
tion, run by socially minded men 
striving for the good of mankind, 
at home and abroad. Of Hitler’s drastic 
measures he merely reports that they 
found general recognition. Allied policy 
is described in such terms as demontage, 
requisitioning and works espionage. Dr 
Ter Meer’s criticisny of his own firm is 
revealing. He is unhappy about its use 
of the term “commission,” because of 
its implication—from _ parliamentary 
practice—of adjournment and delay. He 
closes his book on a nostalgic note and 
spares his readers all unpleasant 
reminiscences of such products as 
magnesium bombs and extermination 
gases. ; 

Not so Josiah Dubois, who describes 
Dr Ter Meer and other IG men as the 
master builders of Hitler’s war machine. 
In condensing 150 volumes of testimony 
into one book, the former Chief Prose- 
cutor of the Nuremberg trial of IG 
Farben has had no easy task. He, too, 
had to be selective. Taking too literally 
President Roosevelt’s reference to the 
evidence on IG activities as a detective 
story, he writes one. His account gives 
the other side of the coin: an enter- 
prise that from 1936 onwards forged 
ahead of the High Command with plans 
for the production of buna, magnesium, 
high-octane and poison gas, that set up 
more than 30 shadow factories for the 
“emergency” and delegated its most 
capable chemists to Goering’s Four Year 
Plan Bureau and to the Army Command. 

Simultaneously through mediators 
and middlemen, by pressure and per- 
suasion, with tricks and treachery, IG 


acquired all major chemical plants in 
Europe, from Austria’s Dynamit Nobel 
to Etablissements Kuhlmann in France. 
Overseas, an elaborate system of 
economic and military intelligence was 
set up. In the United States, through 
the offices of the Karl Schurz Associa- 
tion and of American companies, 
influence was extended to America’s oil 
and chemical industries. IG Farben’s 
foreign policy and Nazi foreign policy 
were, according to one of the chief 
defendants, considered inseparable. At 
home, close liaison was maintained with 
Party and SS. In the words of an IG 
director: “Our new friendship with the 
SS is proving very profitable.” This 
was truest of Auschwitz where, in the 
words of another of the accused, 


at my request, the Reichsmarschall has 
issued special decrees to the Supreme 
Reich authorities concerned to meet IG 
requirements in skilled workers and 
labourers. 
By the end of the war, the number of 
forced labourers at IG Auschwitz had 
risen to more than 100,000. Many had 
died from experimental injections with 
soporific drugs ; more had been killed in 
Camp IV (Monowitz), where prussic 
acid produced by IG Leverkusen and 
supplied by an IG subsidiary had been 
administered in gas chambers. 


After many months of interrogation 
and trial, 13 of the 24 “Generals in 
Grey Suits” were found guilty and 
sentenced on charges of plunder and 
spoliation in foreign countries and 
enslavement and maltreatment of human 
beings. In 1945 most of them had 
admitted their share in these crimes, but 
by 1947 they pleaded ignorance or pre- 
tended not to be “ technigally qualified ” 
to speak for their firm. _Brigadier- 
General Taylor, in his address for the 
prosecution, held that “there is no 
laughter in this case,” and, summing up, 
Judge Hebert called it “an ugly record 
which went far beyond the activities of 
normal business.” 


Standards in Society 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING: The 
Concept ond Its Place in Economics. 

By Hugo E. Pipping. 

Societas Scientarum Fennica (Helsingfors). 
280 pages. 1,400 marks. 


a history of economic thought is 
characterised, by a constant tug-of- 
war between what one may call special- 
isers and generalisers; between those 
who regard as most profitable and 
satisfying the cultivation of a territory 
limited by rigorous logic and those who 
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insist that economics is a “moral 
science” in a deeper sense than that of 
the Cambridge syllabus. There are 
signs that the latter are just now getting 
the upper hand. However infuriatingly 
to the specialist, who feels that he has 
plenty. on his plate already, sociologists, 
anthropologists, psychologists and 
political theorists insist on tendering 
evidence which he can neglect only on 
peril of stultification, but which most 
uncomfortably fails to fit into economic 
modes of thought. 

Thus the behaviour of producers is 
shown as a matter of playing to win a 
power-game, or of conforming to group 
opinion, or of nourishing an ego rather 
than a bank balance. Consumers have 
come in for considerably less attention ; 
and few if any attempts have been made 
to study, in this wider sense, the all- 
round behaviour of people in their 
double role as consumers-plus-pro- 
ducers, complete economic agents. Pro- 
fessor Hugo Pipping’s book is a valiant, 
conscientious and original attempt to 
build, on the semi-sociological concept 
of the standard of living, a theory of 
economic behaviour and a criterion of 
welfare policy. A standard conceived 
merely in terms of individual wants and 
their satisfaction, and measured by a 
weighted index of material consumptiox, 
is not nearly enough for him; his 
“standard” is a quadruple entity com- 
prising not only consumption in the 
narrower sense but the balance of work 
and leisure, the maintenance of a family, 
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and the power to save. These are com- 
ponents whose magnitude, _ relative 

importance, and particular content vary 
with the way of life of different ages, 
nations, classes and other groupings. 
Only such a standard can have a forma- 

tive value as an object or test of policy ; 
for only such a standard has a real corre- 
spondence to psychological fact. 


With some important reservations 
about the usefulness of this concept as 
a tool of thought—one can’ hardly 
imagine anything more unwieldy—and 
the consequent inadvisability of jettison- 
ing, rather than supplementing, more 
conventional analysis, one can accept all 
this as true, valuable, and practically 
important. It is all the more pity that 
Professor Pipping’s book plumbs depths 
of unreadability rare even among social 
scientists. His English, while not often 
actually incorrect, is maddeningly 
unidiomatic, heavy-footed and ebscure. 
His’ scholarship is of the relentlessly 
conscientious kind which cannot observe 
that two and: two make four without 
citing an authority; indeed Dr 
Strabismus (whom God preserve) of 
Utrecht is about the only authority left 
uncited. Platitudes are laboured, hairs 
microscopically split and then thrown 
away, with as weighty an attention as is 
bestowed on the most original and valu- 
able parts of the work. That one should 
emerge from the long ordeal of reading 
it with the feeling that one’s sufferings 
have been worth while is perhaps the 
best evidence of the intrinsic value of 
Professor Pipping’s thought. 


| Enterprise and 
Secular Change 


Edited by F. C. LANE and J. C. 
RIEMERSMA. These essays from 
American and British journals and 
translations from French, Italian and 
German sources show the diversity of 
problems studied by economic his- 
torians and the more important 
methods used. 32s. net 


| Problems of 
Economic Union 
| 
| 
| 


Professor J. E. MEADE discusses 
the main problems in the formation 
of an Economic Union of one sort 
or another between a number of 
independent states. 9s. 6d. net 


Monetary Theory 
and Public Policy 


KENNETH K. KURIHARA. “A 
lucid and comfortably elaborate 
exposition of the salient features of 
what may now be called Keynesian 
economics.’ 
Supplement. 


—~The Times Literary 
30s. net 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


40 Museum Street, London; W.C.1 





The New DR EAAEY 


STATES AND MIND. 
By Michael Balfour, 
The Cresset Press. 152 pages.. 15s. 


i book -can perhaps ° best - be 
described as a treatise on some of 
the functions and limitations of govern- 
ment in a democracy, whether a liberal 
democracy or a people’s democracy. Its 
principal themes are the interaction of 
events and ideas, the consequent impor- 
tance and the techniques of influencing 
opinion, and the need for cohesion in the 
society that the governors are called 
upon to govern. Political theory is not 
a subject on which it is easy or necessary 
to find anything original to say; and 
what is wanted in a book of this kind is 
a clear restatement of certain proposi- 
tions, their relation to new phenomena 
(such as the expanding basis of govern- 
ment or new media of communication) 
and a willingness to re-examine axioms 
that have become so commonly accepted 
as to be removed from the sphere of 
debate. To reduce the seemingly obvious 
to the status of hypothesis requires a 
special kind of intellectual effort that is 
hardly ever wasted. - 


Mr Balfour comes well. through all 


these tests. His thinking and his: prose 
are refreshingly clear; his practical 


‘ acquaintance with a government's diffi- 


culties in persuading people, happily 
wedded to his academic accomplish- 
ment, gives special point and value to his 
writing. In more than one place he 
prompts second thoughts about too 
easily accepted dogmas: as, for instance, 
when he questions the “article of the 
Liberal faith that persecution, so far 
from killing a thing, must inevitably 
nourish it and that in the end truth will 
prevail.” Yet there is also something 
elusive about Mr Balfour’s book; for 
although the ground is well prepared, 
the reader is not carried far off it and is 
left with the disappointing feeling that 
the author was capable of taking him 
farther but did not choose to do so. But 
Mr Balfour will probably have more to 
say on his subject another time. 


Good Talk 


THE OXFORD BOOK: OF ENGLISH 
TALK. 
Edited by James Sutherland. 


Oxford University Press, 453 pages. 18s, 


pce at any rate, this book 

is satisfactory, for it is well printed 
and well bound—and the price of its 
450-odd pages extraordinarily low. But 
we have come to expect of the Oxford 
University Press that very good value 
will be given for money. 


Intellectually, the book is more than 
satisfactory. That temperate and very 
English adjective fails utterly to do it 
justice ; even “eminently satisfactory ” 
would be grudgingly inadequate. Pro- 
fessor Sutherland, who writes so. much 
better than most professors can or, at 
least, do write, has covered six centuries 
of English talk: he starts early in the 
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t to 
oll Cupar all the intermediate 
wnat oe — he has supplied many 
cross-sections of English talk ; not with 


achieve the former without Seving 
also the latter, although the knowledge 
may have been subconscious. 


The inevitable result is that here is 
a book at once instructive to all, valuable 
to the scholar and the student, and 
entertaining to the general intelligent 
public. The scholar can trust to the 
text, the general public to the readable- 
ness of every “item.” The editor, a 
notable scholar, almost as well known in 
the United States of America and on the 
Continent of Europe as he is in Britain, 
has done his work with skill and tact 
and good taste. The footnotes, models 
of brevity and adequacy, are kept to a 
minimum ; and the preface, which is 
brief, pithy and very shrewd, displays 
a nice historical sense. Only when one 
regretfully comes to the end of this 
delectable volume does one realise that 
one has been watching an alert, ‘orderly, 
well-informed and generous mind pick- 
ing an unerring path through a very 
jungle of material, with the result that 
everything has been made easy for the 
general reader—and well worth the 
— of general réader and student 

e. 


Guilty But Insane 


BROADMOOR. 
By Ralph P, 
Chatto and Windus. 278 pages. 21s. 


NE. of the striking features of 
murder trials in recent years is that 
the public is a interested in whether 


i : in other 
words, will he or she be hanged ? And 
the only way for a guilty murderer to 
escape the death ae being passed 
on him is to be found “guilty but 
insane.” 


Mr Partridge’s book describes what 


Peay se Ioaenc ac ing -aienge~rag 
is passed, as well as to those who ar 
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moor its peculiar fascination to the public . 
at large, which is usually quite indifferent 
ro life in an ordinary mental hospital. 
Mr Partridge describes the different 
forms of mental illness clearly and gives 


apt case histories. His description of 
life at Broadmoor, however, is a bit too 
long. After all, Broadmoor patients, as 
he carefully explains, are not being 
punished; they are being treated, in so 
far as they are treatable. Apart, there- 
fore, from the strict security precau- 
tions, life at Broadmoor is in many 
respects similar to life at an ordinary 
mental hospital, and Mr Partridge’s 
account is sometimes a little naif. As a 
whole, however, the book is_ readable 
and, though somewhat too. uncritical, 
objective ; it should dispel many popular 
misconceptions and prejudices about 
what is involved by a verdict of “ guilty 
but insane.” 


Legal Hors d’Oeuvres 
CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS, 1953. 


Edited by G. W. Keeton and G. 
Schwarzenberger. 
Stevens. 324 pages. 37s. 6d, 


Ff always seems unfair to do no more 
than list the contents of a book and 
leave it at that, yet, lacking both the 
space and the talent of Lord Macaulay, 
what else can a reviewer do with a book 
like this? It contains fifteen studies. 
It begins with a paper on the influence 
of remedies on rights, by the chairman 
of the committee that spent six years in 
studying that problem. It ends with a 
paper on the Bonn and Paris Treaties 
that points out, among other things, a 
serious discrepancy between the text of 
the German and that of the French and 
English versions of the documents. It 
contains a section on the constitutional 
crisis in South Africa, another on con- 
stttutional developments in British West 
Africa, and another on copyright law 
revision and the as yet unratified Unesco 
copyright convention. There is an 
account of the failure of Lord Astor’s 
trust for the shares in The Observer 
which is a most valuable study of the 
law of charitable and other trusts for the 
public benefit—a subject that must 
sooner or later engage the attention of 
Parliament; and there is another paper 
on recent practice in the law of extradi- 
tion. Each paper in the book requires a 
separate review and Lord . Macaulay 
would have seized upon them with the 
joyous certainty that a month of essay 
writing lay before him. 


This is the best volume of the series 
yet to appear: this statement does not 
mean that the series needed six volumes 
to establish itself but that there have 
been volumes in the past of greater 
interest to the lawyer than to the layman. 
That is not true of this collection. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that 
each chapter is worth the price of the 
whole book, but it is fair to say that 
anyone who picks up the book to read 
on a particular subject will finish by 
reading them all with the same advan- 
tage and enjoyment. 





Pulling Out the Stops 


YOU- HAVE A POINT THERE. 
By Eric Partridge, 
Hamish Hamilton. 230 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Cys of the chapters of this instruc- 
tive and entertaining book is called 
“Full Orchestra.” In it Mr Partridge, 
who in the preceding chapters has 
explained the uses of all the instruments 
of punctuation, shows how they should 
be combined in a literary passage. He 
gives four versions of each passage: 
the first, untouched—that is, completely 
unpunctuated ; the second, semi-literate 
or careless ; the third, average or merely 
competent ; the fourth showing punc- 
tuation as an art. 

This chapter alone will be immensely 
valuable to any writer and encourage 


him to use colons and semicolons 
more freely. But he would be well 
advised to read first the chapters 


describing the theory and practice of 
punctuation and of its allies—capitals, 
italics, quotation marks, hyphens and 
paragraphs. Then he will feel more 
confident ;' prepared both to emulate 
Mr Partridge’s punctuation of a piece of 
prose and occasionally, to criticise it. 

Mr Partridge is definite without being 
dogmatic. He lays down no rigid rules ; 
he is a guide not a dictator. But it is 
pleasant to. find some of one’s own 
whims approved by so authoritative a 
guide ; and, when one’s practice differs 
from his own, to feel that there is no 
real disagreement on theory. Disliking 
hyphenated words, The Economist 
decided long ago to write manpower as 
one word, Readers who think the prac- 
tice peculiar will find it justified by Mr 
Partridge. It evidently conforms with 
current American practice ; on this Mr 
John W. Clark, of the University of 
Minnesota, contributes an interesting 
chapter as a postscript to Mr Partridge’s 
comprehensive work. 


Shorter Notices 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVEKNMENT {(N 
SOUTHERN ASIA. 
Sydney D. Bailey. 


Hansard Society. 9s. 


This clear and concise little book con- 
stitutes a reference guide to the background 
of parliamentary government in Burma, 
Ceylon, India and Pakistan. It summarises 
the events which led up to the transfer of 
power to each country by Britain ; outlines 
their present constitutions ; and gives a pic- 
ture of the réle of the political parties, the 
methods—and difficulties—of holding elec- 
tions, and the way in which cabinet 
government is related to the work of the 
legislatures. 

Mr Bailey rightly reminds his readers 
that it is often taken far too much for 
granted that the new countries of Asia 
should automatically adopt the parlia- 
mentary system. That they did so was in 
reality “a momentous act of faith,” the 
legacy of British tutelage, but remarkable 
nevertheless. For, as he says, “ never before 
had the parliamentary system been success- 
ful for a prolonged period in a country 
where a substantial proportion of the 
electors were illiterate.” 

All four countries have, in fact, modelled 
their ure on Westminster, adapting it 
to suit their own needs. The influence of 


100 pages. 
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British thought and tradition emerges with 
particular clarity in an example which the 
author quotes from the constitutions of 
Burma and India; he notes in both cases 
that where the President acts only on the 
advice of his ministers, “the word advice 
is used in the same euphemistic sense a$ in 
the United Kingdom.” Mr Bailey’s book 
has been drawn up in co-operation with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and is one 
more tribute to the value of the work of 
that organisation as well as of its publisher, 
the Hansard Society. 


* 


MINERALS—A KEY TO SOVIET 
POWER. 


By Demitri B. Shimkin. 
Harvard . University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 452 pages. 52s. 


‘The student of Soviet economic life is 
faced with two difficulties: the scarcity of 
material and the difficulty of finding it. 
Mr Shimkin proves in his book how much 
can still be learnt through a patient collec- 
tion and analysis of all the dispersed 
materials. His field is vast. It includes all 
minerals from coal to uranium ; it covers 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals as well as 
non-metallics. Yet Mr Shimkin has suc- 
ceeded in presenting a coherent picture of 
ali of them, giving all the available details 
of production, trade, consumption and 
available resources. To complete the pic- 
ture he has added, whenever possible and 
important, data on developments in the 
Soviet sphere of influence. 

The material is necessarily uneven. It is 
much richer for the prewar years than for 
the postwar period. author cannot be 
held responsible for the growing secrecy 
surrounding Soviet life. roughout he is 
scrupulously honest in distinguishing official 
figures from estimates and the latter are 
carefully computed. Where the book shifts 
to less firm ground is in the calculation of 
Soviet aggregate mineral consumption. 
This is done through an index based on 
American, not on Russian, prices. <A 
“hypothetical standard” of Soviet con- 
sumption is also established with American 
industrial structure as a model. Mr Shimkin 
does not hide the limitations of such a 
method. Indeed, throughout he shows his 
sources, tools and findings. This is not a 
book for the general reader, but specialists 
in mineral economics and, even more, 
students of Soviet economy will owe the 
author a great debt for this valuable result 
of patient and intelligent research, 


* 


THE PARENTS’ GUIDE TO SECON- 
DARY EDUCATION. 

By H. A. Wrenn. 

Cambridge University Press. 
3s, 6d. 


The many parents who find it difficult 
to understand the recent changes in the 
English educational system will find this 
book most useful. It will help them to 
realise what type of education is most suit- 
able for their children and to appreciate the 
value of different courses for different 
careers. The book describes simply and 
briefly the objects and methods of the 
different types of secondary school, the 
methods of the selection examination at Il, 
and the character and requirements of the 
examinations that follow. It also provides 
a useful list of careers and qualifications 
and details of the sources of financial aid 
for fees. If the book suggests a greater 
uniformity of curricula and methods than 
actually exists, it has at least the advantage 
of clarity. 


85 pages. 
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Europe in Africa 


Sin—In your Note in the issue of 
August 29th, you say that Liberalism, 
“which at one time stood everywhere in 
the acknowledged vanguard of political 
and social progress, is now apt to find 
itself seated on the right-wing benches 
of continental parliaments.” If by 
“right-wing ” you mean reactionary or 
pro-privilege, that statement goes wide 
of the mark indeed, If, on the other 
hand, you mean opposed to the growing 
powers of the state, it is true enough. 
In that case, however, the implication 
that continental Liberalism is no longer 
in the vanguard of progress is scarcely 
apt. In trying to break out from the 
thicket of controls and restrictions con- 
umental Liberalism is playing an active 
and creative role in the best traditions 
of its past. 


Nor is it quite correct to say in this 
copnéction that “Liberalism means 
different things in different places.” The 
werd has certainly tended to lose content 
curing the last half-century, but today 
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Letters to the Editor 


Publish and 
be damned! 


the Continental Liberals all accept the 
general principles set out in the Liberal 
Manifesto. If they differ in their 
domestic policies, it is because each has 
to apply these principles to a different 
situation. It is significant that they are 
all broadly agreed on their application 
in the international field—Yours faith- 
fully, Joun H. MacCatium Scott, 
London, SW1 


Single or Double Korea 


Sir—Your analysis of the Korean situa- 
tion in the article “Single or Double 
Korea” is flawless up to the last para- 
graph where, after concluding that 
Korean unification is not possible in 
present circumstances, you find some 
grounds for optimism in this unpleasant 
fact and hold that the war will not be 
renewed. But have you not forgotten Mr 
Rhee ? Has he not given every indica- 
tion that he will renew the war, and is 
there any reason for expecting ‘that he 
can be controlled? I do not wish to 
pass judgment on him; I think his 
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poured over 
the 38th parallel, could the United States 
ignore this ? Would not the belligerence 
of the South Koreans inevitably lead to 
a general war? I do not myself find 
much reason for optimism in the situa- 
tion, and would like to see the big ques- 
tion of Mr Rhee tackled before it is too 
late.—Yours —, 
AN AMERICAN READER 
London, W2 


Penalties for Parking 


Sir—In your Note last week you sug- 
gested that if parking were harder many 
motorists who now bring their cars into 
Central London would leave. them at 
home and use public transport. I sug- 
gest it is time.to realise that the right 
to park in crowded streets must be so 
limited that all traffic will flow freely. 
No one would dream of driving to an 
office in downtown Manhattan and 
parking there. Nor for that matter did 
people park in the City of London before 
the war: since the war, -bombed sites 
have come to the rescue. 

The parking evil has been greatly 
intensified by the common post-war 
practice of providing a car as a form of 
remuneration. This means, in many 
cases, that travel from home to office by 
car is cheaper than any form of public 
transport—if, indeed, it costs anything 
-at all. Thousands of cars, with one 
passenger each, clog up the roads around 
Lendon morning and evening, and spend 
the time in between standing idle in the 


congested céntre ; only a proportion of 


them ever move from their parking place 
during the day. It would be interesting 
to know what cost in national resources 
is represented by this form of travelling. 
—Yours faithfully, R. Keir-Conen 
London, SE19 


Problems for Mr Holland 


Sir—I would draw your attention to an 
error in the article by your Wellington 
correspondent which appeared in the 
issue of August 8th. 

It is stated that New Zealand’s surplus 
with the non-sterling area in the year 
ended June 30, 1953, exceeded the target 
of £25 million by £9.7 million. Your 
correspondent has apparently confused 
the overall and non-sterling surpluses. 


. The latter, when calculated on a coun- 


try-of-settlement basis, amounts to 
£36.4 million.” This surplus is reduced 
to«{27.8 million if transactions are re- 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Cleavages Among Allies 


Washington, D.C. 
N August 27th, in Washington, Senator Alexander 
Wiley, the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, issued a statement to the effect that 
there was a “deep cleavage” between the Soviet peoples 
and their government and that the United States should 
do everything possible to exploit it. But this statement 
rang a little hollow, for two hundred miles away, at the 
Special Assembly of © the 
United Nations in New York, 
a deep cleavage existed at 
that moment between the 
United States and its prin- 
cipal allies which the Soviet 
Union could have exploited 
at will. The United States 
delegation was engaged in 
consolidating a technical vic- 
tory, on the question of 
whether India should or 
should not be represented at 
the political conference on 
Korea, which disrupted the 
normal alignments of the 
non-Soviet world as no pre- 
vious vote in the history of 
the United Nations had done. 
The resolution inviting India 
to be present failed to obtain 
the necessary votes of two- 
thirds of the Assembly, be- 
cause the United States, 
after the application of the 
most severe pressure, was 
able to secure the support of 
seventeen Latin American 
countries and of Greece, 
Pakistan, and Nationalist 
China. Arrayed against the 
United States were twenty- 
seven countries, including the Soviet bloc, the entire British 
Commonwealth except Pakistan and South Africa, and all 
those Arab countries whose friendship Mr Johr Foster 
Dulles has recently been travelling so far to win. 
The United States was oposed by its two immediate 
neighbours, Canada and Mexico. Every member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation except Greece, and 


every country which had sent troops to Korea, except Greece — 


“Nice Timing, Foster” 





and Colombia, either voted against the United States or 
abstained, and the abstention of France was secured partly 
by American opposition to the demands of the Arab and 
Asian representatives that the Moroccan dispute should 
be accepted by the Security Council. The Washington 
Post commented the following day: 

Pyrrhus, with the help of elephants, inflicted a defeat 

upon the Romans so costly to his own troops as to make 
him doubt the value of total 
victory.... The divisions 
and hard feelings in the free 
world may well make Ambas- 
sador Lodge doubt the value 
of total victory. As for the 
elephants, they were present 
symbolically in the uncertain- 
ties of Republican policy and 
the political commitments by 
the Administration respecting 
the Far East. 

It is not altogether fair to 
attribute the whole blame for 
this unfortunate situation to 
Mr Henry Cabot Lodge. He 
was for most of the special 
session following a brief that 
had been worked out in 
Washington, although rather 
hastily, in the weeks follow- 
ing the armistice. The 
decision to press for a “two 
sided ” rather than a “ round 
table” conference was not 
based solely on President 
Syngman Rhee’s almost mor- 
bid dislike of Mr Nehru, 
though that was an impertant 
factor, and Mr Lodge 
would have won. more sym- 
pathy if he had explained 
Herblock in the Washingion Post its importance with greater 
candour than he did. The decision was also based 
on considerably more scepticism than prevailed in other 
Foreign Offices about the possibilities of negotiating even 
a minor settlement in the Far East with Communist China 
at this moment, even though that country might be willing 
to see a conference convened in order to gain prestige in 
Asia from its failure. For this reason the United States 
Administration made up its mind that it would press for 
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a conference on the limited question of settling the 
problems left over by the Korean war, that is, for a con- 
tinuation in a civilian context of the armistice negotiations 
at Panmunjom ; but it weuld also be ready to enlarge the 
agenda and see other interested nations such as India 
brought in if there were tue slightest signs that the Com- 
munists were in a mood to widen the area of negotiation. 

While this was not in fact an illogical position, the 
inexperience of Mr Lodge in the techniques of diplomacy 
and his ignorance of the atmosphere of the United Nations 
very soon made it appear to be. In the first place, the 
haste with which the American. position was arrived at, 
complicated by Mr Lodge’s absence in Korea with Mr 
Dulles until a few days before the Assembly began, made it 
impossible to have any real discussion with the British or 
other delegations, or to reconcile the differences between 
the American and the Commonwealth points of view. In 
the second place Mr Lodge reduced his power of diplomatic 
manceuvre from the start by giving frequent, and somewhat 
contradictory, statements to the press and the television 
cameras. 

Thirdly, Mr Lodge has not fully grasped the difference 
between being a member of the United States Senate and 
being his country’s delegate to the United Nations. Many 
of his statements, notably the one made at the end of the 
Assembly’s first week, that the basic design of American 
policy towards the Korean political conference was “to do 
everything in our power to get our half-million young men 
home from Korea,” seemed addressed to an American 
political audience rather than to his fellow diplomats. This 
remark sent cold shivers down the spines of the planners in 
the State Department and the Pentagon, in the first place 
because it was not true, and secondly because, even if it 


were true, a public declaration of such a motive would: 


weaken the American hand disastrously at a Korean political 
conference. 


* 


Underlying the whole unhappy fortnight was the re- 
emergence of that difference in attitude towards the United 
Nations and its purpose, which has been growing 
imperceptibly between the United States and its principal 
allies for the past five years or more. With every General 
Assembly, especially since the Korean war, it has become a 
lithe more obvious that the United States regards the 
presence of the Russians and the satellite countries in the 
United Nations as an unfortunate accident, while the British 
and Commonwealth countries regard it as a godsend. In 
the American view the United Nations should be an activist 
organisation, wielding the force of the free world, while 
other nations regard its political functions as a means of 
relieving tensions which can no longer be resolved by 
ordinary diplomacy. This was latent in the conflict between 
the “two sides” and the “round table” approach to the 
Korean political conference, and it was for this reason that 
Mr Lodge’s attitude was approved by the majority of 
American editorial opinion ; his views prevailed, according 
to the New York Times, because they “happened to be 
right.” 

But the most powerful statement of this position came 
from the Secretary of State himself when he told the 
American Bar Association, in a speech delivered as the 
debate in the United Nations was reaching its most critical 
point, that the Charter would never haye been accepted in 
its present form if the delegates had known of the existence 
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of the atom bomb, an assertion which the Washington Post 
described as “ palpable nonsense.” Mr Dulles went on to 
imply that the veto power is now unworkable because the 
wartime coalition on which the structure of the Security 
Council was based has collapsed, and to make a statement 
astounding to British ears but quite commonly accepted in 
the United States: 


We see now the inadequacies of an organisation whose 
effective functioning depends upon co-operation with a 
nation which is dominated by an international party seeck- 
ing world domination. 


Yet the veto power was intluded partly at American in- 
sistence and it is still very doubtful if the United States 
Senate would ratify any revision of the Charter which 
excluded it. 

The best explanation of Mr Dulles’s remarks is that they 
were part of a speech in which he was putting up a fighting 
rearguard action against the Bricker Amendment to the 
Constitution which would limit the treaty-making power 
of the United States. He was also probably out to forestall 
American disillusionment with the United Nations by show- 
ing that it was an organisation that was capable of growth 
and change. Indeed, this week in his speech to the 
American Legion at St. Louis, he went so far as to claim 
that “the United Nations as the ‘town meeting of the 
world ’ is the realisation of an early American concept.” In 
that case, it is unfortunate that Mr Cabot Lodge, himself 
a descendant of the founders of the town meeting, should 
have so shaken the faith of other countries in the continuing 
American belief in this concept of the United Nations. 


American Notes 





Budget Turns the Corner 


& is only two months since the 1953 fiscal year ended 
with a surprisingly large deficit of $9.4 billion, higher 
than ever before in peacetime. It was. therefore with justi- 
fiable pride and pleasure that Mr Humphrey, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, announced last week that his latest estimate 
showed that the present fiscal year should close néxt June 
with a deficit of only $3.8 billion, compared with Mr 
Truman’s January forecast of $9.9 billion and President 
Eisenhower’s May forecast of $6.6 billion. Moreover, Mr 
Humphrey now believes that it will be possible to balance 
the budget in the 19§§ fiscal year. Thanks for these happy 
developments are due entirely.to the combined efforts of 
Congress and the Administration to economise in govern- 
ment spending ; revenue is expected to be slightly below 
Mr Truman’s forecast, in spite of the extension of the 
excess profits tax. 

Mr Humphrey, with the help of an unusually clear 
exposition by the Bureau of the Budget, drew special atten- 
tion to two significant turning points in the recent history 
of government deficits. The 1954 fiscal year is the first 


since the Korean outbreak in which net revenue is expected 
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to exceed the amount authorised by Congress for current 
and future spending, even though the Administration will 
be asking for about $400 million in supplementary appro- 
priations in January. This year’s new appropriations are 
also below the estimate for actual spending, which js itself 
-xpected to’decline, something which Mr Truman had not 
forecast until next year. At last some impression is being 
made on the back- 
log of commitments 


ESTIMATES authorised but not 
FOR 1954 FISCAL YEAR paid for which has 
$ billion “been piling up each 
EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 


year since 1950, and 
which made it so 
difficult for the new 
Administration to cut 
expenditure.. The 
other notable turning 
point is that whea 
the fiscal year ends 
on June 30th the 
cash deficit, which 
leaves out of account 
the old-age insurance 
and other trust funds, 
is estimated at oniy 
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$500 million, which means that in practice the cash budget 
may be in balance. , 

It would not, of course, take much to push Mr 
Humphrey’s balanced budgets around another corner, even 
if the estimates on which they are based turn out to be 
correct. A worsening of the international situation would 
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do it, or a decision to try to make the United States safe 
from the hydrogen bomb, or a recession which would 
reduce the tax yield, or even an exceptionally good harvest. 
Apart from increased interest charges on the national debt, 
the only place where the Eisenhower Administration has 
had to spend more rather than less is on the farm price 
support programme, as the result of the accumulation of 
agricultural surpluses. “This is one of the many fields in 
which, as Mr Humphrey pointed out, the amount that must 
be spent is dictated by law.. Present law also says that some 
$8 billion of revenue will be lost in the 1955 fiscal year 
through the expiry of various taxes. These must either be 
extended or Mr Humphrey must find some new source of 
revenue, if he is to keep his balanced budget within sight. 
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Another Pull at the Debt 


HE economies in government spending which have made 
the budget outlook so satisfactory have also made the 
Treasury fairly confident that the national debt will not hit 
its ceiling this year. The new securities which the Treasury 
offered this week will not add to the debt since these are 
merely refunding issues, available only to holders of almost 
$8 billion worth of 2 per cent 10-year bonds which mature 
on September 15th. The Treasury, however, was anxious 
that its offer should be attractive enough to keep to a mini- 
mum the number of holders of these bonds who would 
insist on cash repayment ; if any substantial amount of 
money had to be found for this purpose, future borrowing 
operations, which will include the raising of new money 
in October, would be hampered. 

It looks as if the Treasury should achieve its immediate 
purpose. It has produced a “ package ” offer, giving holders 
a choice of 1-year certificates or 33-year notes. A similar 
package last February was very successful, with only 14 per 
cent of the holders of the maturing security demanding 
cash. But the February issues were also the first attempt 
of the new Administration to achieve its underlying purpose 
of extending the term of the national debt, and in this they 
were much less successful ; practically all the refunding was 
into the short-term certificate. But this time nearly half 
the holders of the maturing bonds are corporations and 
other non-bank investors, who are not so concerned about 
liquidity as are the banks, and it is therefore hoped that 
many of them will ask for the longer-term note. 

They should be drawn by the 2% per cent interest rate, 
the highest paid on a 34-year note for two decades. It is 
nevertheless what had been said to be needed if the issue 
was to be a success, and the 2§ per cent rate on the I-year 
certificate has -been the going rate since June ; a maturing 
Treasury issue of $2.8 billion was satisfactorily refunded 
at that price in August. The cost of carrying the national 
debt has, of course, gone up with higher interest charges 
and these latest increases will give additional ammunition 
to the Democrats who are already insisting that Americans 
are being overburdened as.a result of Republican policy. 
But the Secretary of the Treasury maintains that it is worth 
a good deal for the government to be freed from the neces- 
sity of having to go to the market as frequently as 
must at present. 


Insupportable Wool 


or the first time since its change of membership the 

Tariff Commission has just opened an important series 
of hearings. It has been directed by the President to 
discover whether wool imports are “ materially interfering ” 
with the Department of Agriculture’s price’ support 
programme or “ reducing substantially ” the use of domestic 
wool, At the same time the Secretary of Agriculture was 
asked to carry out a study of the domestic factors that have 
contributed to the decline in the number of sheep and in 
the production of wool. Under the Agriculture Act of 1949 
the annual preduction of shorn wool was to be held at 
360 million pounds by a sliding scale of price supports, In 
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fact that figure has never been reached since 1943 and, 
despite supports each year at the maximum rate, output has 
only risen from 213 million pounds (greasy basis) in 1949 
to 232 million in 1952, and is expected to fall to 229 million 
this year. Moreover, of the 232 ion pounds produced 
last year over 100 million is now in the possession of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as the result of its price 
support operations. 

The growers blame this situation on low American tariffs 
and the use by foreign governments of export subsidies. 
Last year imports represented 72 per cent of American 
consumption. This year they began coming in at a 
similarly high level, but dropped sharply in April and 
May. So far the commission has only heard the represen- 
tatives of the growers, who are asking that anything from 
12 to 1§ cents be added as a special fee to the normal 
tariff of 254 cents a pound, 

In this they have had some support from Mr John Davis 
who, as president of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
wants to get rid of half of his stock and avoid accumulating 
any more. He has just decided to reduce his prices to the 
market level, but even so he thinks he will need 
seven cents on the tariff, although “in theory we 
at the Agriculture Department are opposed to trade 
barriers.” No one seems to know whether the Secretary of 
Agriculture will favour his department’s theory or his 
subordinate’s practical calculation. At the moment he is 
being squeezed between the Senators from the western wool 
states who want him to come out strongly for “ adequate 
import fees,” and the President who has written to remind 
him of “my concern and reluctance with respect to any 
measure which tends to hinder foreign trade.” 


Reds Disbarred ? 


T its recent meeting the American Bar Association 
declared that membership of the Communist Party 
was incompatible with the practice of the-law, and called 
on local associations to obtain the exclusion from the bar 
of Communist lawyers and those refusing to answer ques- 
tions about Communist activity. It was emphasised that 
“present fitness and worth” should be considered rather 
than “ punishment for past deeds and mistakes,” but the 
reluctant decision of the Attorney-General, Mr Brownell, to 
place the association’s smaller rival, the National Lawyers’ 
Guild, on his list of subversive organisations may make it 
difficult to preserve the distinction. Anyone who has ever 
belonged to one of these listed organisations finds it difficult 
to get his loyalty acknowledged, no matter how far back 
in history the connection may be. Unfortunately, it may 
not be remembered that Mr Brownell himself has taken 
note of the fact that “very well-known and completely 
loyal Americans” had once been members of the Guild, 
including coloured lawyers who used not to be allowed into 
the Bar Association. 

As for congressional investigations, the association is to 
make a study of their effect on individual rights. In the 
meantime it has called for the setting up of local panels 
of lawyers from whom witnesses can get reliable advice. 
It feeis that lack of objectivity on the part of some counsel 
may partly explain the regularity with which,witnesses have 
mvoked their right under the Fifth Amendment to the 
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Constitution to refuse to give any answer that might 


‘ incriminate them. Of course, if the possibility were 


removed so would be the excuse: quick action next session 
on the Bill before Congress which allows committees to 
offer an indemnity to a witness is therefore urged in a 
unanimous report from Senator Jenner’s Internal Security 
sub-committee. 

The report includes’ an impressive list of former govern- 
ment officials identified by ex-Communists and laying con- 
stitutional claim to silence, and documents the claim that 
the last government took little notice of earlier warnings 
until congressional investigations aroused public opinion. 
The new Administration is obviously working to the prin- 
ciple that the only way to stop Congress stepping into the 
breath is to close the breach. But, according to a state- 
ment of Mr Brownell’s in a recent interview, the Com- 
munists are now much better organised and therefore harder 
to detect, as the result of being driven underground by the 
conviction of their leaders under the Smith Act. 


Fire Changes Gears 


HE disastrous fire that gutted the new General Motors 
plant at Livonia, Michigan, has spread through the 
whole automobile industry. For the factory -was the only 
source of the “ Hydro-Matic ” automatic gears, which are 
used not only in General Motors’ own Cadillacs, Olds- 
mobiles and Pontiacs, but by | other manufacturers as well, 
notably the Nash and Hudson ies. The immediate 
result was a sharp fall in car production ; only 227 Cadillacs 
were produced in the week after the fire, compared with 
2,067 the week before, and the year’s output of cars of all 
makes may be cut by as much as.10 per cent. The interim 
result will be a general shifting of automobile gears, with 
the Buick “ Dynaflow” transmission going into Cadillacs, 
“ Powerglides” into Pontiacs, and standard synchromesh 
transmissions into Oldsmobiles. The long-term result will 
be better earnings this year for General Motors’ com- 
petitors and more room in the. overcrowded showrooms of 
automobile dealers, to both of whom the fire has come as a 
blessing. 


One competitor who gained a special benefit from the fire 
was the Kaiser Motors Corporation, for part of its Willow 
Run plant, recently closed down after the cancellation of 
an Air Force contract, is being taken over by the General 
Motors Corporation. The “Hydro-Matic” equipment is 
being installed as quickly as the tools can be reconditioned, 
but it will probably be three months before full production 
can be resumed. In the meantime General Motors is deter- 
mined to keep all its models in production, even if only in 
token numbers, in order that their names shall not drop 
completely out of the showrooms. For that might mean that 
the public would forget them altogether, since other makes 
of cars are in plentiful supply and will continue to be, unless 
something interferes with their manufacturers’ plans. And 


General Motors does not want its share of the automobile 
market to fall, instead of climbing steadily as it has been 
doing for years. However, the company, even though it 
was under-insured, can afford both the fire and its after- 
effects since it is now responsible for nearly 50 per cent of 
all car sales and its only serious rivals, the Ford and Chrysler 
companies, for only about 20 per cent each. 











future imperfect 


Wild animals depend for their food on what they can find. 
It is a hand-to-mouth existence. Man, having evolved the idea of 
agriculture, sows to reap. He cozens nature, making her amenable, 
to produce his food when and where he wants it. 
He asks only health and strength to work his fields, 
peace to enjoy the fruits of his labour and a stable economy 
to ensure that he can sell and buy and ex hange. 
The main product of the Fisons business has for a hundred years 
been chemical fertilizers, to enrich the soils of farms and gardens. 
But they make chemicals for medicine and industry too. 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, health and wealth. 





FISONS LIMITED +: HARVEST HOUSE, 
FELIXSTOWE * SUPFOLE 2. ecessecesenesenscees 
severcccccceccessceccesees Fertilizers * Heavy Chemicals 
Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers in Great Britain 
of pharmaceuticals, medicinal food preparations and fine chemicals 
for Industry. Mamy of Fisons products in these fields are heuseheld mames. 
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Drambuie originated in the Isle oi- 
Skye where it was made in accord- 
ance with the recipe presented to a 
Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in 
1745. The secret remains in the 
same family to this day. 
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Drambuie™ 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO. LTD., EDINBURGH 
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AIRCRAFT NOSE-DOCKS 
_in ALUMINIUM 
























S.M.D. Engineers now build Aluminium Nose Docks to 
provide cover and facilities for servicing aeroplane 
engines — eliminating the expense of complete hangars. 
These “Wing Hangars” are easily transported, and 
erected; delivery is rapid and, of course, no painting is 
required. Let us send you details. 


ALMIN LTD - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS 


FARNHAM COMMON 595 


Aluminium Hangers and Nose Docks ore built 1 they hee Engineers 
Ltd., of Slough, the construction company of Almin Group. 
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AUTOMATIC AGCURAGY 


Replaces the 
GALL-BAGK’ GHEGK! 


SUPREMELY IMPORTANT 













TO THE ACCOUNTING WORLD 


* This method automatically proves 
or disproves accuracy of ledger posting. 


* Any errors are pinpointed _ 
automatically. 


%* Trial balances may now therefore be 
confidently expected to ‘come out’ 
right first time and every time. 


We assure you 


%* no extra time added to the 
Book-Keeping Cycle. 


* no special Stationery, 
Furniture, or office lay-out. 


%* no special Staff training. 


%& no basic change of present methods. 


In your own interest 
you should write for. 
further particulars to 


SUMLOCK LTD 


| Albemarle Street, London, W.I 
Telephone : HYDe Park 1331 
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Electioneering in Germany 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


F Dr Adenauer wins next Sunday’s elections, enthusiasm 
in the West will be justified ; but it should not be 
boundless. Three outstanding features of the election cam- 
paign serve as a warning that parliamentary government is 
still not firmly established in Germany. One is the lack of 
speeches by candidates ; the second is the party propa- 
ganda which, in varying degrees, all beats the patriotic, or 
nationalist, drum. And the third is the way in which even 
Dr Adenauer’s present coalition partners play on public 
resentment against the western powers. 

The seven parties who are fighting the election over the 
whole federal field have too little experience—not, in most 
cases, too little money—to convince the sceptical German 
public that its opinion is really being consulted. Though a 
high percentage of the electorate will doubtless vote on 
Sunday, most of the Germans will remain scornful of a 
system that is in any case branded with the label of the 
occupation powers. The public has been given no proper 
chance of hearing the candidates or the party leaders. 
In big capital cities like Hanover or Munich there have 
actually been days at the height of the campaign when no 
meetings have been held, and even at weekends the average 
has been no more than one or two gatherings. The contrast 
with the feverish activities of candidates in Britain is extra- 
ordinary—and deplorable. 

In the Christian-Democratic Union’s campaign Dr 
Adenauer is the beginning and the end. The situation is 
somewhat as if, in the 1945 election, the Conservative Party 
managers had taken Mr Winston Churchill touring the 
country, but the other candidates had stayed at home. The 
CDU organisers appear to think that Dr Adenauer is like an 
American president. They also seem to assume that their 
seventy-eight-year-old party leader is immortal. This fault 


will prove serious for the future, whatever party next 


Sunday’s poll returns. Dr Adenauer, with his special train 
and panoply of motorised police (and fifty journalists), is 
indeed drawing the largest crowds, but nobody can maintain 
ere is establishing parliamentary democracy. , 
The fifty journalists who accompany Dr Adenauer have 
not filled the papers with his speeches; nor have the 
arguments of other speakers been reported to any extent. 
This is because the German press, since the battering it 
received under Hitler, has been timorously non-party. The 
election campaign hardly features in its columns, and then 
mainly in the form of reports of the numerous injurious 
actions for slander that have been taken by politicians 
against each other. The radio services have, indeed, car- 
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ried party. speeches, but they lack that essential element of 
a campaign, the questions from the audience. 

The slogans that the various party managers have chosen 
for placards do little to show the voter what difference there 
is between one party and another. All of them stress 
blatantly nationalist or patriotic themes. “For Germany, 
vote Adenauer,” says the CDU. “ Strengthen the Right 
Wing,” shouts the extreme Deutsche Partei. “We stand 
for the German Reich,” says the Right Wing of the Free 
Democratic Party. The Social-Democratic Party (SPD) 
and others denounce the~European Defence Community 
with its linked “ Germany Treaty,” while on election posters 
not a single party supports them. Yet it is probable that 
this competition in nationalism among the party publicity 
chiefs does less than justice to the public. It would seem 
from the election audiences that the most burning issues are 
not German reunion, but pensions and compensation for 
the vast army of refugees, the bombed-out, the former. civil 
servants and former members of the Wehrmacht (including 
the Waffen SS) ; while in Wurttemberg-Baden, the familiar 
continental controversy over Church schools overshadows 
all.others. The party that acts simply as a champion of 
bigger payments to the victims of:the war—the BHE—~ 
draws big audiences, particularly from the eighteen million 
women voters. 

As champion of the workers, Social-Democrat speakers 


~ are making the most of the fact that the German income 


tax has been reduced to a greater extent in the higher than 
in the lower income categories. But they are embarrassed 
by the fact that employed Germans are not deeply dis- 
contented. This comparative lack of resentment against 
social inequalities has somewhat offset the most serious 
blow that Dr Adenauer had during the election—the Trade 
Union Federation’s intervention in the campaign against 
the present coalition parties. Socialist and trade union 
speakers blame the government for hardships, and govern- 
ment speakers blame. thé occupation powers. Dr Dehler, 
Minister of Justice, and a-leader of the Free Democratic 
Party, speaking in Munich last week, actually listed among 
Allied iniquities “ the brutal currency reform, which was 
not our measure, but the military government's.” 

It is possible the government parties are too timid about 
the European Defence Community as an election slogan. 


_ There are symptoms to show that the public is not on the 


whole very antagonistic to the idea. For one, the neutralist 
party of Herr Heinemann, a leader of the Protestant Church, 
has been hard hit by its alliance with the group led by 
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Dr Wirth, which is known to have the blessing of the East 
German Communists. It is also a sign of the times that, 
in the experience of your correspondent, no speaker has met 
with more rapt attention than a Free Democrat ex-general 
of the Luftwaffe, Schulz, who produces reasoned arguments 
against neutrality and for an alliance with the West. True, 
his grounds are not altogether reassuring for British ears, 
as the General does not suggest there was anything wrong 
with Hitler’s Wehrmacht except that it had no strong ally ; 
and he is-sure that, even without the European Defence 
Community, America will rearm Germany. But at least 
General Schulz pointed out that Germany cannot defend 
itself alone and belongs to the West. . He was therefore 
a contrast to ex-General Andreas former commander in 
Crete, and recently released from. Allied imprisonment. 
This general, speaking for the extremist German. Reichs- 
Party in Lower Saxony denounced the Bonn treaties and 
declared, amid enthusiastic applause, that a rearmed Reich 
must defend itself against West and East, and Germany 
“stretches to Tilsit.” The DRP has been banned in all 
but three Lander and. is robbed by legal action of Dr 
Naumann and the air-ace Colonel Rudel, both of whom 
were to have been candidates. Nevertheless, if one DRP 
candidate is returned by direct election the party may still 
have a dozen members in the next Bundestag. This would 
not be serious if it were the only party that represented 
those Germans who have learnt nothing and forgotten 
everything ; but, unfortunately, nationalist elements are 
present in every one of the parties, the Social Democrats 
being freest of them. ; 


Bombs in the Soviet Press 


INCE Beria’s fall the Kremlin has given the impression 

of suffering from schizophrenia. It tolerates articles, 
broadcasts, statements and decrees contradicting each other, 
moving in different directions. It sometimes looks as if 
Soviet leaders were trying to ride on two horses at the 
same time. Some moves fit in with the spirit of reform 
inaugurated after Stalin’s death, while others indicate a 
toughening of the line. The explanation of this split mind 
probably lies in the existence of two opposing trends within 
the councils of the Kremlin. Behind the monolithic surface 
of Soviet leadership a struggle is being waged over policy 
as well as over power, and it finds an echo at all levels of 
Soviet political and economic activity. This duality is well 
illustrated by two items published recently in the Russian 
press, one marking a step backwards towards Stalinism, 
the other a startling departure from precedent. 

The Soviet hydrogen bomb did not have to wait long 
to be celebrated in verse. Ten days after the announcement 
of the first explosion the Literaturnaya Gazeta—organ of 
the Soviet Writers’ Union—published on its front page a 
“ soldiers’ song ” starting with the words: 


Defence is our glory 

The work of all the nation 
We have the atom bombs 
And the hydrogen as well. 


This strange “ ode ” went on to say that this is obviously 
not a threat to the peace-loving, but a reminder to the 
quick-tempered on the other side. Russia, it argued, stands 
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for disarmament and peaceful negotiations between nations. 
At the same time a rattling of the sword couid be detected 
in the references to the “terrible might” of the Soviet 
Union which, though it does not want war, “ has everything 
which is needed.” 

The text of the poem as such has no other interest than 
as a “literary” curiosity. It is a primitive versified rehash 
of Malenkov’s words on this subject. What is significant, 
however, is that such a thing should now be written, 
published and probably soon sung by thousands of Russian 
soldiers. Similar absurd songs were popular during the 
war. But for such a poem to be published now, the editors 
of the journal must consider that a touch of jingoism and 
a rattling of the sword would please the military and find 


- favour with a section of the Kremlin. 


Last week, on the other hand, Pravda—the party’s official 
daily newspaper—presented its readers with a different sort 
of explosive material. It republished large extracts from a 
pamphlet on the international situation supposedly written 
by an American steel magnate, Mr E. T. Weir, after a 
journey abroad. Mr Weir’s findings were not in themselves 
startling. They echoed things which have been said in many 
West European papers. Indeed, the purpose of the 
pamphlet, as reported by Pravda, was probably to draw 
attention to the discrepancy between European and Ameri- 
can reactions. The Europeans, the argument runs, do not 
pretend that they know more about the Soviet Union than 
the Americans do. They think, however, that forces 
operating towards peace are at work there ‘as well as in 
the West ; that Moscow will not start a war ; but that, on 
the other hand, it is idle to expect a Soviet evacuation from 
Eastern Europe as the price for a settlement. 

All this—the divergence of views in the western camp, 
and assurances of Moscow’s peaceful intentions—is part of 
the usual stock-in-trade of Soviet propaganda. Yet, the 
way in which it is written and shown to the Soviet public 
is not. Indeed, many a reader of Pravda must have gasped 
at finding in his paper, without any comment, references to 
the Soviet Union which for the last twenty years could have 
been heard only in foreign broadcasts. In one place it is 
described as a totalitarian state ; in another the possibility 
of “a certain liberalisation of international relations and of 
the internal regime ” in Eastern Europe is discussed. And 
yet another startling passage predicts that the most that can 
be expected from a settlement “is . . . that a period of 
peace may prompt Russia to weaken its iron control over 
its neighbours, which has only gained strength during the 
six years of the cold war.” (Our italics.) 

Totalitarian regime, satellites, Russia’s iron hand—this 
is an extraordinary dish to be put before the Soviet public. 
And this revolutionary change has not been brought about 
unintentionally, or by mistake. Such things could not be 
published on two consecutive days in the party’s official 
daily without the approval of some members at least of the 
supreme leadership of the party. Besides, since extracts 
were only quoted, it would have been quite easy to delete 
inconvenient passages. Thus, undoubtedly, some Sovi 
leaders judge it worth while to put more truth into Pravda. 

Is this a prelude to more plain speaking, to a liberalisation 
of the Soviet press or is it an isolated move? The 
tug-of-war goes on behind closed walls and the outsider 
cannot judge whether the diehards have enough strength to 
defend the citadel of Stalinism. He can only take note of 
occasional bombshells which show that the battle goes on 
and wait till the balance of forces becomes more apparent. 
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India and Sheikh Abdullah 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


|: URTHER negotiations on Kashmir haye begun this 
week between Delhi and Karachi. These are necessary 
‘o settle preliminary issues about the withdrawal of troops 
before a plebiscite administrator can be appointed undez 
the recent agreement between Mr Nehru and Mr 
Mohammad Ali. Im Kashmir itself, Sheikh Abdullah’s 
disappearance does not mean. that India cannot win a 
plebiscite in the Valley—it only means that both its chances 
and its eagerness are reduced. The new Premier, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mahomed, is personally not liked and his brothers 
get far too many army and government contracts for the 
public taste. But he is a superb organiser and. he 
has begun very shrewdly. The Kashmiris judge their 
government by no high-falutin’ tests ; they consider first 
what it does for their bellies, and, on this score 
Bakshi is doing well. The price at which the 
government buys the peasant’s rice has been raised, the 
price at which it sells it to the Srinagar consumer has been 
lowered. The salaries of clerks and teachers are being 
raised, the import duty on salt has been abolished. Com- 
mittees. are being set up to investigate corruption and 
nepotism amongst government servants, and the irksome 
monopolies which Sheikh Abdullah, with his socialist ideas, 
gave to the co-operatives, are to go. 

Bakshi is careful to insist on Kashmir’s autonomy and on 
how little last year’s Delhi Agreement limits Kashmir ; he 
knows that the whole attraction of the present regime to his 
people is the more than semi-independence it gives them— 
and being much weaker than his predecessor, he must dis- 
play more of the trappings of autonomy. Yet Bakshi does 
not flaunt this inherited autonomy at India, as his pre- 
decessor did ; certainly he does not, like the Sheikh, in his 
last days, hint at independence, or circulate a draft con- 
stitution in which Kashmir would keep communications 
and defence, or place India and Pakistan on a par as 
countries between which the Kashmiris must choose. He is 
definitely on India’s side—provided Kashmir’s autonomy is 
not touched ; provided, too, India continues to defend and 
subsidise Kashmir without getting anything in return. 


Agitation in Jammu 


The split between India and Sheikh Abdullah goes back 
to the election of the Constituent Assembly in 1951. The 
Assembly was elected dt Abdullah’s insistence, but it was 
India which had to accept the UN’s displeasure ; and in the 
elections the National Conference—Abdullah’s party—won 
all the seats. In the Kashmir Valley, since the pro- 
Pakistanis were not standing, this may well have represented 
the electorate’s views. In Jammu, it undoubtedly did not. 


The main opposition party, the Parishad, withdrew on the’ 


grounds that the elections were being rigged, and proceeded 
to start a movement for complete accession of Kashmir to 
India. This movement was not in the early months very 
important, but, as time went on, it brought two points very 
forcibly to the attention of the Indian public. First, they 
discovered (what many of them had not known) that there 
was a Jammu, that it was quite distinct from Kashmir, and 
that it had a whole series of grievances even against the best 
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reforms of the Kashmir government ; all the provisions of 
the land reforms, for example, were based on Kashmir con- 
ditions, and did not always apply to Jammu’s drier soi] and 
different social structure. The agitation thus made Jammu’s 
main point. The Indian public will now regard it as a grave 
dereliction of duty if their government aceepts a plebiscite 
on terms which do not make it certain that Jammu, and 
also Buddhist Ladakh, can come to India whichever way 
the Valley votes.. Anxiety over the Prime Minister’s com- 
muniqué has only been quietened because of widespread 
reports: of a private agreement that any contiguous area 
which votes for either country will go to that country 
whatever the overall results. 

The other effect of this Jammu agitation, quite limited 
and partly inspired by vested interests though it was, was 
even more important. It revealed to india how near inde- 


pendence Sheikh Abdullah’s autonomy was, how many 


privileges it involved for Kashmir, and how few duties. It 
also made Sheikh Abdullah feel that communalism in India 
was there, as he himself put it, “ under the skin.” Had 
not the communalist parties of India supported the Jammu 


‘Parishad ? Abdullah increasingly felt that more time 


was needed to decide the Kashmir problem, that perhaps 
the idea of independence which the Korean war had made 
him discard, should be disinterred, that despite past 
Pakistani aggression, India and Pakistan should be con- 
sidered equally as possible patrons of Kashmir. He refused 
to talk to the Parishad leaders and he forcibly put down 
their agitation. 


Indian Indignation 


The government of India supported him, but there was 
increasing uneasiness in India. In so far as the people of 
Jammu were Hindus wanting freedom from Moslem rule, 
they got little sympathy ; that was communalism. But, 
in so far as they were asking for the Indian fundamental 
rights (including the right of compensation for property 
taken in land reforms which Kashmir alone has not allowed), 
for the Indian flag, and for completely common citizenship, 
it was difficult for Indians to see why their demands were 
unreasonable. Yet the proceedings of the Constituent 
Assembly made it increasingly clear that Abdullah would 
never accept them, that he wanted the absolute maximum 
of separateness. India had thought that the Constituent 
Assembly would define Kashmir’s relations with India, 
would make it part of India, with however special a status, 
Instead the Assembly clung to every symbol of sovereignty. 

Eventually in the summer of 19§2, pressure from India 
forced Sheikh Abdullah to come to Delhi to discuss the 
position, and the Delhi Agreement was the result. Yet the 
Agreement only led to a further drifting apart. So strong 
was the tail wagging the dog that Sheikh Abdullah got what 
he wanted ;:the Maharajah went, though he was popular in 
Jammu ; the State flag was recognised ; residuary powers 
were to be with the State. In return, India got the power 
of reprieve for the Indian President and the recognition of 
the Indian Supreme Court as the tribunal for disputes 
between the Centre and the State. All the other vital 
issues, like fundamental rights, citizenship, financial imtegra- 
tion, were postponed. And over the last months it has 
become more and more clear that Abdullah was determined 
to do nothing about them. This not only distressed Delhi 
and gave a fillip to communalism in India; it also split 
the Kashmir Cabinet. The two Hindu members were, 
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naturally, not satisfied, and Bakshi was sufficiently practical 
to realise that Delhi, long suffering though it had been, 
was bound in the end to turn. The crisis came when 
Abdullah demanded the fesignation of one of his Hindu 
Cabinet Members, only to-fifd that Bakshi—the party 
organiser—had turned — and taken the party away 
from him. 

In India, Abdullah’s ddiseaipaal has been a great shock. 
If even he, the friend of Nehru, cannot be - trusted, 
then, it is felt, no Moslem can. India is the more indignant 
in that the Indian public feels its virtue in Kashmir has 
got it nothing but kicks from all sides. India went into 
Kashmir at Kashmir’s request; it Has not interfered in 
internal matters, it has spent millions of pounds, lost many 
lives, incurred world criticism and Pakistan’s hatred. For 
what ? So that Abdullah can behave worse than Syngman 
Rhee, who if he is tiresome at least provides most of the 
troops. The reporting of Abdullah’s speeches in Kashmir 
has always been ‘censored by the Kashmir government. 
The Indian public had, therefore, been quite unaware of 
what he had been saying over the last few months until 


the week-end of ‘his dismissal ;and they had never under-_ 


stood how very special a status he had always demanded 
for Kashmir. Now they are disgusted. They would like 
to see the issue settled and the plebiscite over. The only 
doubt is whether the extremists in Pakistan may not still 
succeed in substituting their old talk of hatred and jehad 
for those words of love and friendship with which Mahomed 
Ali has so beguiled Indian ears. 


Germans Under the Gosplan 


HE Soviet Empire is centralised. to an extraordinary 
+ extent. ‘If Whitehall were to fix thé annual produc- 
tion of aluthinium in Canada, or the number of sheep in 
Australia, the situation would hardly be more fantastic than 
that created ‘by the Moscow bureaucrats. ‘The failings of 
this centralised system can be seen in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany. The iron curtain does not hide what goes on 
there. Many German economic technicians and officials 
have come across to the West with first-hand details at their 
disposal. The Ministry of All-German Affairs in Bonn 
issues excellent booklets on the Eastern Zone, and other 
surveys aré produced by the Berlin Institute for Economic 
Research. The system they desctibe is peculiar to East 
Germany and Austria only in that the Russians have actually 
owned the leading industrial plants and the uranium mines 
in that part of their empire, 

The experts of the All-German Ministry are convinced 
that the Russians run Eastern Germany almost entirely as 
part of the Soviet Gosplan ; that the planners in the state 


central planning office-in Moscow hold the reins in East. 


Berlin. For that reason, the accompanying chart does not 
show the pattern of government as it appears to the public, 
but as it actually is. This way of depicting the Soviet 
colonial system admittedly leaves out of account the influ- 
ence that Molotov must have on the Soviet High Com- 
mission, and the fact that—until the fall of Beria at any 
rate—the East German security forces were responsible 
directly to theit superiors in Moscow. But in the main, 
the chart correctly shows the tines of force radiating from 
the Gosplan office in Moscow. 
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The first lesson that a study of East Germany brings out 
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from the Gosplan, The i ‘ lite 

ie sureties Aol hoatie. Male. % 
report prepared by Dr Otto Walther for the Ministry of 
All-German Affairs, all the satellites and the Soviet Union 
are combined in a plan which is one of three drawn up i in 
Moscow. The other two concern the Soviet Union alone, 
and the Soviet Union with China. China does not simply 
accept Gosplan orders, but the satellites have to follow 
without question targets of output laid down in Moscow 
each year. The local planning commission has to for 
adequate raw materials, ifvestments, subsidies and labour, 
and has to submit its results for approval by a fees. 
of the Soviet High Commission that works under the 
Moscow Gosplan. Furthermore, the High Commission has 
to decide what East Germany exports and imports, The 
system is completely rigid, with no latitude for individual 
industries—or even “ Ministries”—to change the targets 
that are laid down as law by the Plan Commission. This 
body, run exclusively by members of the Socialist Unity 
(Communist) party, works in the strictest secrecy. It can 
order arrests. Any factory manager who might, in a free 
country, meet an emergency by showing initiative, is afraid 
to move. It is easier to “ cook” reports, and this. is con- 
stantly done. The few remaining private businesses in East 
Germany are no more free than the nationalised industries. 


ne 





Planners with Power of Arrest 


The central planning commission is itself a vast, compli- 
cated structure: The Plan Contro! department, with sec- 
tions for industry, finance and labour, has the task of 
supervising the execution of the plans down to the 
individual factories. It lays down the percentage figures 
that may be published and works closely with the central 
statistical office—and checks the political reliability of that 
key body’s personnel. It is the only section that has the 
actual figures of production (in so far as they are not already 
distorted. by the factory managers), and other decisive data. 
Its chiefs have the right to demand arrests for economic 
offences. : 

The financial section of the Planning Commission is 
responsible for co-ordination and for supervising the invest- 
ments, subsidies and other financial affairs of branches of 
industry. Moreover, it supplies: the so-called “plan 
values ” which form the basis of the economic plan as a 
whole. It also fixes the production costs and selling (if such 
a capitalist term as selling can be. used) prices that are to 
be taken as the basis for the financial plans for the indi- 
vidual factories, as well as for administrations’and groups of 
nationalised: dr. communally owned industrial, trading and 
agricultural enterprises. 

The Soviet planning system is obviously dependent for 
its efficiency on the statistical office. But German 
statisticians, some of them on the basis of direct experience, 
condemn the Soviet statistical methods as inaccurate and 
engin western pcan The aoe lie in two 

ts, inherent in the system. The is the actual 
method of calculation, and the second is the political terror, 
which induces factory and others at the lowest 


managers 
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IN CANADA 


for men who 
move FAST! 


HE MEN who are developing Canada’s riches have 

never let distance mean a loss of time or of the 
personal touch. They think in terms of flying hours. 
And remember, the flying time between London or 
Prestwick and Montreal by a TCA Skyliner is less 
than between many Canadian cities. Canadians want 
you over there to talk business—and they like you to 
come by Canada’s own Air Line. 
AIR FREIGHT—Ask TCA about fast delivery of 
goods across the Atlantic to anywhere in Canada. 


Book with your Travel Agent—across the Atlantic and 
on the TCA North Atlantic Network. TCA links you 
with all Canada and major U.S. cities. 


KNOW YOUR CANADA? 
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ome of Canada’s huge 

wheat harvest is stored 

in this grain elevator at Port 

Colborne, on the Great 

Lakes waterway. You can 


be in the heart of the 


MAPLE LEAF SERVICE | wheat belt in 7 hours by 
TCA from Montreal. 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half bottle 





His Future 


like nearly 5,000 other boys and 
girls in our care depends on 


YOUR HELP 
69,000 Children already received 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in 

the years to come. DONATIONS can help us NOW 

A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY —NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON. 5.E.1i 
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Power from the firms that make up THE BRUSH GROUP 
Turt-o-alternators, transformers, generators, switchgear, and electric motors 
f eYei nS: i © Diesel and petrol engines 


from 1} to 100 b.h.p. for agricultural, industrial and marine use 


from Diesel engines, power units, 


alternator sets, marine propulsion and auxiliary units from 37 to 


200 b.h.p. from TD Diesel, gas and dual-fuel 


engines from 5 to 2,000 b.h.p. for marine, industrial and heavy-duty 


applications from Yaliona# 
Industrial diesel engines and marine propulsion and auxiliary engines 


B l ranging from 135 to 3,000 b.h.p. tom f(anle? 
of its kind in Britaia, THE BRUSH GROUP 


Power from the most closely-knit organisation 
Yor shoulel know about’ rue BRUSH GROUP 











} Stands § Row 0 
| and 5 Row P 





I. YOU BUY POWER. If you are a commercial urers. Within this Group are a’shared knowledge, 
attaché, in charge of an irrigation project, a mining an extensive range of manufacturing experience, 
engineer, a shipowner . . . if you buy engines for * world-wide servicing facilities, and a company of 
power stations, trains; if you buy power to light a designers, engineers and craftsmen with a unique 
city or pump oil, excavate a building site, or do the variety of technical skills. With this Group organis- 
hard work on a farm . . . you will be interested in ation and experience, it is certain that we can help 
THE BRUSH GROUP. considerably in any problems you may have con- 
Here we have gathered in one group the leading nected with the supply and maintenance of power 
British diesel and electrical equipment manufact- for your special needs. 


THE BRUSH GRCUP, DUKES COURT. DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8.W.1; AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT IN THE*SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 
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Garantie- und 
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for Internal Affairs to the factory level for industry, agriculture, 
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so every ten days. The amount of data required is immense. 
The returns are collated by the central office, according 
to units of quantity and “ plan values.” (Plan values are 
those fixed for each individual unit of production.) German 
experts have found that, owing to the great differences in 
the values fixed in various years, difficult calculations are 
necessary in order to arrive at an accurate comparison of 
production from one year to another. Mere comparison of 
one set of published figures of gross production with the 
previous year’s is misleading. 

Professor Bruno Gleitze, of the Berlin Institute for 
Economic Research, has pointed out how important is the 
process of deception that begins in the factories of the 
Soviet world. In the west, a product is only counted if it 
is really saleable. In the Soviet area, everything counts 
that has been produced, and in most cases nobody knows 
or cares whether it is usable until complaints are made. 
This constant difference between calculated and actual 
stocks led in the autumn of 1952 to tense conflict between 


the Soviet Zone Ministries and to whole staffs being — 


changed in the economic administration. The administra- 
tion’s plan reports incorporate all the distortions in calcula- 
tions made on a lower level, in order to exaggerate successes 
or hide failures. It would be difficult for the administra- 
tion deliberately to “ cook” figures ; it is more convenient 
not to make corrections. Through the cumulative effect 
of this distortion, fantastic results emerge. For example, 
the Soviet Zone economic administration maintained that 
in 19§2 the level of industrial production had reached the 
index figure of 158 (1936=100). By cutting out distor- 
tions, the Berlin Institute concluded that production can 
at best have only reached the figure of 108. The most 
important corrections that are not made by the East German 
authorities are the deletion of raw material imports, and 
allowance for the continuous increase in prices and for 
changes in the Soviet plan. 


Chain of Errors 


The following values are used as the basis for planning in 
the Soviet area: gross production value, net production 
value, effective value (taking into account gross production 
cost and gross “selling” price) and, lastly, the so-called 
“goods production value.” The last figure roughly repre- 
sents the delivery value in capitalist economy. It includes 
the value of all goods that actually leave one particular 
branch of industry, combine or single factory. That is to 
' gay, quantities that are used inside the factory are deducted. 
Figures of gross production include total output even when 
it is used in-other branches of production. This method 
of gross calculation means that output statistics are dupli- 
cated over and over again. When figures of gross production 
are published (in percentages) it must be borne in mind 
that they consist of an addition of all returns of gross output 
for all branches of industry, with this duplication hidden in 
them. No adjustments, such as all western statisticians 
make, are made to render Soviet statistics accurate. 
Neither the- cost of production nor the selling prices are 
the same as the “ plan values,” which serve the purpose of 
making the addition of different kinds of product possible. 
The Soviet German authorities themselves have warned their 
offices that these values are not to be taken as the basis 
for taxation or other financial calculations, As the values 
are changed from year to year, apart from containing dupli- 
cations, they offer little basis for the outside statistician te 
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compute the progress of Soviet production. A system 
originally-designed as a rough and ready method of plan- 
ning for the highly diversified Soviet Union at the outset 
of the Bolshevik economic revolution has been applied to 
the whole Soviet area with hardly a change. The result 
is that a long chain of errors passes upwards to the Gosplan 
headquarters in Moscow, and is returned in the form of 
immutable key target figures to the uttermost corners of 
the Soviet empire. 


Satellite Trade with China 


N an unusually frank announcement the East German 
Ministry of Foreign Trade has admitted the failure of 
its trade with China. The fault has been almost exclusively 
on the side of the Germans, since they have failed to carry 
out their export programmes ; but the Chinese have not 
helped by rejecting certain deliveries as unsuitable. As 
the propaganda machines of both these Communist states 
have in the past been loud in their praise of this trade 
and wildly optimistic about its future, the present set-back 
will be hard to swallow. 

Trade between the two countries is of the familiar 
balanced bilateral type. In the original agreement, signed in 
1950 with the usual fanfares, East Germany was to export 
goods to the value of 520 million roubles te China and to 


‘ take imports to the value of 390 million roubles. Things 


did not work out that way: the Germans were forced to 
ask the Chinese to reduce both sides of the agreement. 
This was agreed to, and the targets were fixed at 213 million 
roubles for exports from East Germany and 290 million 
roubles of imports from China. The new agreement signed 
in Peking on April 30th of this year envisages some increase 
beyond these figures, but to nothing like the original 1950 
targets. The main trouble has been the inability of the 
East Germans to supply the type of goods the Chinese want, 
such as armaments, machine tools, heavy machinery and 
electrical equipment. The East Germans could supply 
specialised optical equipment and cameras as well as a 
range of consumer goods. The Chinese for their part cannot 
be happy with the arrangement whereby their exports of 
such commodities as feather, bristles, and tung oil, are 
re-sold to the West by the satellites—presumably at a profit 
—when a ready market is open to them in direct trade with 
Western countries in these things. 

A new ruse which the East German government is 
reported to have tried, is an attempt to woo Western 
countries, particularly the Federal Republic, with an offer 
to act as an intermediary in trade with China. In a sense 
they do this already in being host in East Berlin to the 
China Import-Export Corporation ; but, presumably they 
have ideas of grabbing a permanent share of the entrepot 
trade in the West’s dealings with China. 

The end of the Korean war. may well shake the whole 
basis of Chinese trade with the Soviet bloc. China’s need 


_for armaments and strategic goods will be reduced, and 
the “type of goods it requires for its industrialisation pro- 


gramme are to be obtained more easily, and probably more 
cheaply, from the West. The Chinese may be realising this 
more acutely now; but everything must wait upon a 
political settlement. Meanwhile, the West probably stands 
to gain by a policy of “ wait and see.” — 
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No. 6 of a Series 


CLEAN COAL 





The growing use of mechanical coal cutters and the working 
of thinner and poorer seams inevitably increase the amount of 
dirt in the coal that reaches the pithead. Efficient coal 
cleaning is more than ever essential to prevent trouble at power 
stations, coke ovens, gasworks and other coal-consuming plants, 
and to avoid burdening transport systems with millions of tons 
of rubbish. Simon-Carves have been building coal washeries 
for half a century. Plants by Simon-Carves are today respons- 
ible for nearly half the coal mechanically cleaned in Britain, 
and post-war plants built abroad have earned handsome amounts 


of foreign currency. 


coal washeries - coke ovens - power stations - sulphuric 

acid plants - chemical plants - gasworks by-product plants - 

sintering plants - ore concentration plants materials 

handling plants - industrial gears -flour and provender mills - 
and many other specialities 
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An carly stage in theqnanu=- 
facture of efficient anisotro- 
pic permanent magnets. The 
molten metal is poured into 


PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


M* of the great technical achievements of this age stem 
from scientific investigations that have led to improve- 
ments iff the properties of materials. This is especially true of 
the electronics industry. 

The rapid progress in electronics has been marked, for 
instance, by the development of new and improved magnetic 
materials. One of the most important of these is an efficient 
anisotropic or directional permanent magnet. Another is a 
magnetic ferrite of exceptionally high permeability eminently 
suitable for the cores of high frequency inductances. A third is a 
non-metallic permanent magnet which is actually a true ceramic. 

All these remarkable materials, which were pioneered in this 
country by Mullard, have had a considerable influence upon 
the design of better and more compact electronic components 
and apparatus. Their successful use is due in no small measure 
to the work undertaken by the Mullard Applications Advisory 
Service, which is itself backed by a comprehensive research 
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Where Real Resources Go 


TS veering course of the British economy since the 
war defies comprehensive statistical analysis—even 


in the fifty different tables that the Government statis- 


ticians have spread across ninety-eight pages of very 
closely packed figures and text in this year’s report on 
National Income and Expenditure.* But in these latest 
estimates, covering the seven postwar years to end- 
1952, the Central Statistical Office has once again 
provided the economic analyst with his best annual 
opportunity for taking a long, hard look at where the 
British economy has got to now. The CSO’s estimates 
—as usual they are heavily revised estimates—nowegut 
the total of money incomes in Britain in 1952 at 
£13,653 million, or £977 million higher than in 19§1, 
and very nearly £5,000 million higher than in the first 
complete postwar year. 

When utilising: these figures as an indicator of 
economic trends, however, it is better to take 1948, 
rather than 1946, as the starting point for analysis ; 
it is legitimate to regard 1946 and 1947, when the 
after-effects of war—-with some help from Dr. Dalton— 
were twisting the economy out of all recognisable shape, 
as years that were too bad to be true. The rise in money 
incomes and expenditure since 1948 is shown in the 
first two of the accompanying tables, and the rise in 
expenditure in teal terms is shown in the chart. It will 
be seen that in this period Britain’s. national income 
rose by £3,437 million (or by over 33 per cent) but 
more than two-thirds of this increase was due to the 
Tise in prices. Of the “ real” increase of £1,093 million 
(in terms. a - 19. } factor: costs). £526 million was 








external balance; hence, over these four years, 
£84 million of resources had to be found by allowing 
real expenditure on gross capital formation to run down. 

Within these individual ‘constituents, the increase in 
defence expenditure accounted for two-thirds of the 
increase in public authorities’ expenditure. It rose by 
£747 million (to £1,481 million) in money terms, and 


WHERE THE INCREASE IN RESOURCES WENT 


1948-52 
Foctor Cost Valued ot Constant (1948) Prices 


probably by around £400 million in real terms. The 
increase in social service expenditure, especially in the 
health service, accounted for the rest of the rise in real 
public expenditure in these four years. Purely admini- 
strative expenditure in the public service still remains 
much lower than is commonly supposed. A new fable 
in the blue ‘book estimates public. expenditure on 
“general administrative services” in 1952 at £131 
million, that on “law and order” at £78 million, on 

“ overseas services” at {41 million, and on “ environ- 
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mental services ” (roads, sewerage, fire service, etc.) at 
£189 million. The first lesson to be drawn is there- 
fore a familiar one: namely, that it is nonsense to 
suppose that anyoody can solve Britain’s economic 
problem merely by looking in the direction of adminis- 
trative expenditure and making a magic wave of the axe. 





TABLE I—GROSS NATIONAL INCOME, 1948, 1951 & 1952 
(£ million at current prices) 





Person's Income after Tax 


Wages, salaries, forces’ pay..... | 5,853 7,286 7,891 
Income of self-employed and in- 

CONES fF ik.c s ERS Nwi cA S aes 1,924 2,150 2,146 
Pensions and social security in- 

comes ..... pee h aN Ec ads ae) 690 TIT 897 
Withdrawals from personal tax 

WOU: a 5.a ik cabo 0a Sak oe > 2 35 


Personal disposable income... .. 


Bugjness and Public Authorities 
Undistributed profits of com- | 





panies and public corporations* | 983 1,396 1,204 
Government, income from direct | 
taxes less social security pay- 
WES i. 6 hoes sn ew eas 1,108 1,871 1,500 
Less Stock appreciation and resi- 
PEE A —377 | —760 | — 35 
Gross national income......... | 10,216 | 12,676 | 13,653 
| 


| 

i i 

* Including additions to dividend reserves. 
t Including additions to tax reserves. 





The increase of under 3 per cent in real personal 
consumption in these four years was smaller than might 
have been expected in view of the fact that real wages 
and salaries (after payment of tax) seem to have risen 
by just over 10 per cent in this period ; this estimate is 
derived by deflating the rise of some 35 per cent in the 
money value of employees’ net incomes by the rise of 
22 per cent in consumer prices. Indeed, in the two 
years from 1950 to 1952 real consumption actually fell 
by nearly 24 per cent despite a continuing small increase 
in real personal incomes (of the order of 1 per cent). 
Virtually the whole of the fall in real expenditure in 
these two years occurred in clothing (down by 114 per 
cent at constant market prices) and durable household 
goods (down by 14 per cent); consumers had, of 
course, stocked up heavily with these goods during the 
post-Korean spending spree. It should be recorded, 
however, that since the giddy days of 1946 real con- 
sumption of food has increased by 15 per cent, of 
clothing by 21 per cent, of household goods by between 
35 and 45 per cent (with soap and detergents, excep- 
tionally, up by 60 per cent) and of books and news- 
papers by 16 per cent; at the other end of the scale, 
real consumption of tobacco has fallen by 14 per cent, 
of alcohol by 5 per cent and real expenditure on enter- 
tainment by 6 per cent. Gladstone would have 
approved. 

The explanation of the restraint in consumption in 
the last two years lies in a heartening—though belated 
-—rise in personal savings. This is a trend that deserves 
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more attention than it has so far received. There is 
now no direct estimate of personal savings in the 
national income blue book; but the omnibus item 
labelled “personal balance: saving, provision for 
depreciation and stock appreciation” is put at £502 
million for 1952 compared with £220 million in 1951 
and only £80 million in 1948; this item therefore 
equalled 11d. in the £1, or over 44 per cent, of personal 
disposable income in 1952, compared with less than 
24d. (under 1 per cent) in 1948. It should be noted 
that in America personal savings rose from 2 or 3 per 
cent of disposable incomes in the years immediately 
after the war to 8 or 9 per cent in 1951-53 ; the same 
trend may be in progress here, although, as usual, the 
British seem to be doing things by halves. 

The £502 million of personal “balances” in 1952 
combined with £1,324 million of new undistributed 
profits of companies and public corporations (including 
additions to tax reserves), with {413 million of 
surpluses in the current budgets of public authorities, 
and with £33 million of other oddments of savings 
(such as current transfers from abroad) to make a grand 
total of £2,272 million of investible funds last year. 
Only £50 million of this was needed to finance the 
increased cost of stock-carrying ; and, since the physical 
volume of stocks ran down by £123 million in the 
year, the country had enough savings on hand to run 
a balance of payments surplus of {291 million 
(including defence aid) and to devote £2,054 million to 
gross capital formation. 


TABLE II.—GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE* 
(£ million at current factor costs) 





Consumer's expenditure........ 7,050 8,384 8,856 
Govt’s. current expenditure ... 1,732 2,395 2,841 
Gross capital formation ........ 1,486 2,557 1,832 
Exports less imports........... — 52 —460 +124 
bien elect eons Sletten 
Gross national product......... 10,216 12,676 13,653 





i 
* At factor cost—i.e., after subtracting net indirect taxes. 








In terms of 1948 market prices this £2,054 million 
of fixed investment was worth only £1,551 million— 
virtually the same as in 1950 and 1951, although a full 
50 per cent above the £1,025 million of real fixed 
investment that was achieved in 1946. In terms of 
1938 prices real fixed investment in 1952 was 
probably between £750 million and {£800 million ; 
this very rough estimate can be secured by com- 
bining an estimate of the rise in replacement costs 
of capital equipment between 1938 and 1945 (70 per 
cent) from Cmd 6707 of 1945 with the estimate of 
the rise in replacement costs between 1946 and 1952 
(53 per cent) deducible from the new blue book. Actual 
expenditure on gross fixed investment in 1938 was 
£600 million, and the conclusion therefore seems to be 
that Britain is now devoting between one-quarter and 
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one-third more real resources to fixed investment than 
1 did during the prewar slump. 

It is still impossible to say, however, whether this 
level of fixed investment is sufficient to offset wear 
and tear on existing capital equipment in all sectors 
of the British economy. The only three groups that 
quite clearly are adding to their real capital are the 
public authorities, farmers and most of the nationalised 
industries. - The central government and the local 
authorities accounted for £718 million (or about 35 per 
cent) of gross fixed investment in 1952 ; of this £350 
million went on the local authorities’ housing pro- 
oramme, Farmers undertook {81 million of gross fixed 
investment in 1£9§2.; this is the only group for which 
estimates of true depreciation (at current replacement 
costs) exist—true depreciation of farm equipment in 
(952 was £54 million, 
indicating a met invest- 
nent of £27. million on 
British farms last year. 
The third group that is 
clearly still expanding its 
real capital is the 

tionalised sector of in- 
dustry, with the elec- 
ricity industry in the 
van. . The public corpo- 
rations undertook {410 
million of gross fixed 
investment last year, or 
nearly two-thirds as much 


Agriculture, forestry and fishing.. 
Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing industries 
Building and contracting 
Gas, electricity and water ....... 
Transport and communications .. 
Distribution 


see eeweee 


as total fixed investment eoreeece, bonking, finance, and 
by companies—despite Public administration, and armed 
o} aed ne aE PE OO ee ee 
ine fact that the com- Professional and miscellaneous ser- 


panies’ share in gross ORE Ls As Gch Wav is se Rae ROE 
national product appears 
to exceed that of the pub- 
lic corporations by some 
seven or eight to one. 

The suspicion therefore remains that in many sectors 
of private industry capital equipment must be wearing 
out without replacement. This may not be true of 
corporate business ; a very rough estimate, based on 
prewar depreciation allowances and prewar estimates 
of national wealth, suggests that companies may now be 
adding to their net real assets by between o and 1 per 
cent a year. ‘But it seems fairly certain that net 
disinvestment is still proceeding apace in non-corporate 
businesses. Excluding new private housebuilding and 
agricultural investment, gross fixed capital formation in 
the non-corporate sector last year was only {111 
million ; and about a third of this seems to have repre- 
sented purchases of vehicles—for the small business 
man has tumbled to the advantages of claiming 
depreciation allowances for his car. 

The comparative atrophy of net investment in the 
greater part of the private sector of the economy has 
previously been explicable by the lack of available 
funds. In each of the four years 1948 through 1951 
personal savings fell far short (by between £235 and 


~ eee eee ee eh eh eee eee 








* Including rent from ownership of dwellings as a profit. 
but deducting {50 million for stock appreciation. 
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£370 million) of the sums needed to meet death duties 
and to finance real investment—chiefly on the farms 
and on nev’ housing—in the personal sector ; in 1952 
persons saved some {50 million more than was needed 
to meet these obligations, although—when the volume 
of personal savings through life assurance and’ other 
institutional media is taken into account—it seems clear 
that persons were still net sellers of stock exchange 
securities and other financial assets. But the improve- 
ment in the liquid balances of companies last year was 
pronounced. The companies’ surplus of new savings 
over domestic investment rose from £178 million in 
19§1 to £789 million in 1952. But with the replace- 
ment cost of machinery some three times its prewar 
level, with depreciation allowances still based on original 
cost, and with the increase in their net profits over the 


TABLE HI.—PRODUCTION AND INVESTMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(£ million and percentages) 




































1952 1948-52 
ry elisa Aadliinicumtinaeel 7 Sant 
; | 
i i % of % |. % 

Em- Profits | | &% of fixed [increase | increase | i 
ployees’ and | Gross gross | invest in in | increase 
i caeaa trading | product |domestic| ment real em- | in 

~ | Income | product { pro- | profits 
; ' 





283 480 763 | 6-6 
457 41 | 498 | 3-7 
3,179 | 1,680 | 4,859 | 35-9 
740 | 145 88 | 6-6 
179 | 121 300 2-2 
731 | 449 | 1,180 8-7 
919 | 753 | 1,672.| 12-4 
257 462 719 5:3 
902 902 6-6 
1295 | 487 


1,782 | 18-1 
scenawaipiatid-ctigns iinigsiah ins iuastenintacie tai the 
8,942 | 4,583+ |13,525t | 100-0 


' 


ft After adding £15 million for residual error, 


last five years a very small proportion (it seems to have 
been under 3 per cent) of their total investment outlay 
in that period, the companies did not push ahead with 
development and modernisation to the extent that their 
financial resources would have allowed. 

This problem of the disincentive to investment—and, 
indeed, the whole mosaic of the economy presented by 
the new blue book—is illustrated by Table III on this 
page. The first three columns of the table are self- 
explanatory ; they show the components, by industry 
and type of income, of Britain’s gross domestic product, 
of £13,525 million last year (this fell short of gross 
national product by the £128 million of net income 
from abroad). The fourth column of the table shows 
the share of gross national income that can be attri- 
buted to each of the ten main occupational groups ; 
one incidental point to note here is that the share of 
agriculture, forestry and fishing, at 5.6 per cent, is the 
lowest for any country in the world. The fifth columa 
shows the share of the main groups in the national 
investment programme, and suggests that only the two 
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mainly nationalised groups—“ gas, electricity and 
‘water ” and “ transport and communications ”—had a 
larger share in the investment. programme last year 
than they did in the gross national product. The figure 
for investment in transport, however, is rather an odd 
jumble. It includes shipping, while, in inland transport, 
although the roads are getting fuller and-fuller they are 
not getting better and-better—and there is probably 
some net disinvestment in railway rolling stock. The 
shortfall in the other main industrial groups is explained 
by the very large share of investment absorbed by 
housing and the social services ; the share of 32.3 per 
cent shown for the last three groups in the table is 
almost wholly accounted for by investment of this kind. 

The sixth column of Table III shows an estimate of 
the percentage growth in real production since 1948 
in each of the main occupational groups ; this is a new 
feature of the blue book, and one that has been compiled 
in association with the Department of Applied 
Economics at Cambridge. The total growth in real 
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domestic product between 1948 and 1952 is estimated 
at 9.8 per cent (in terms of constant factor costs), and 
the table suggests that this average increase was 
exceeded only by “gas, electricity and water,” 
“transport and communications,” farming and manu- 
facturing industry ; it is noteworthy that the first three 
of these groups had a favoured share in the real invest- 
ment programme. Finally, the last two columns of the 
table suggest that gross profits increased by exactly the 
same proportion (35 per cent) as employees’ incomes in 
these four years. But there is an important correction 
to be made here. As consumer prices rose by 22 per 
cent in these four years, the rise in real incomes of 
employees was of the order of 10 per cent ; while as 
the cost of making additions to stock rose by around 
35 per cent and that of buying new capital equipment 
rose by 32 per cent, the rise in real profits was negligible. 
The pinch on profits, and the disincentive to risk- 
taking, continues. So long as it does so, the country’s 
forward progress can only be a forward limp. 


Limited Freedom for Grains 


HE decontrol of the grain trade, under arrange- 
ments begun several months ago and completed 
this week, is by far the most significant stride towards 
the restoration of freedom for trading in commodities 
that Britain has yet taken. It does not, however, attain 
the ultimate goal of price flexibility and effective com- 
petition in the grain trade as a whole, nor will it put 
an end to governmental dealings in grain. The range 
of government intervention has been cut down, imports 
of grain have been freed, and control of domestic use 
of grain has been abandoned. But these important 
steps, and some others besides, could not achieve com- 
plete freedom in the grain markets so long as the 
Government remains obliged to operate the complicated 
system of guaranteed prices for domestic producers— 
the system embodied in the Agriculture Act of 1947. 
Further progress towards freedom in the markets is 
not, indeed, ruled out by the principle of subsidising 
home production. But the technical difficulties of 
reconciling trading freedom with producers’ subsidies 
could not be quickly overcome—and in fact can hardly 
be fully overcome without amendment of the Act, which 
will be a tricky process, politically. At this stage, 
therefore, the arrangements embrace a series of com- 
promises, some of them very complicated ones, that 
make it hard for the lay observer either to discern what 
the new range of freedom really is or to appraise the 
problem of extending it. The uncertainties are not, 
indeed, confined to the outside observer: the season 
1953-54 will be a trying one both for the trade and for 
the Ministry of Food, and even the best-informed will 
not yet commit themselves to guesses about how the 
new system will work. 





For the past fourteen years, the grain trade has been 
a monopoly of the Ministry of Food. Under this 
system, the Ministry, acting through intermediaries, 
has been the sole buyer and seller of all grains, whethe: 
domestic or foreign. The millers, the compounders 
of feedingstuffs, the poultry farmers, the makers of 
biscuits and breakfast foods, the distillers and the rest, 
received only such quantities and grades as the Ministry 
could supply, at prices fixed by the Ministry. The 
millers, indeed, acted simply as the Ministry’s agents, 
and worked on a predetermined rate of profit. Given 
this absolute control, the Ministry had no difficulty in 
fulfilling the requirements of the Agriculture Act to 
afford a guaranteed market and a minimum price for 
home-produced grains. 

The new system of decontrol has shorn the govern- 
ment of some of its powers, but not of its obligation 
to fulfil these guarantees. The Ministry no longer buys 
foreign grains and the private trade has been left free 
to import grain for home consumption, and to do so 
on “open general licence”—which means, for the 
present, without any specific licensing at all. It can 
do so, moreover, in the cheapest market, irrespective 
of what currency is involved (the only restrictions apply 
to the re-export of dollar grains). And the prices in 
overseas markets are now generally below the minimum 
prices for home grains, and are likely to remain so. 
Domestic grains are once again exposed to full—or 
nearly full—competition from overseas supplies. 

The arrangements that have been made necessarily 


meet the requirements of the Act, but they do so only 


at the cost of limiting the freedom of the market. The 
range of effective competition from overseas supplies 
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has in fact been narrowed down by several “ voluntary ” 
undertakings: to assist it in the disposal of home grain, 
the Ministry has enlisted the co-operation of certain 
sections of the trade, who have been persuaded that 
their new-found freedom would be jeopardised if they 
were to import too largely a commodity that is Britain’s 
most costly import and is paid for mainly in dollars. In 
particular, the millers, who constitute the largest con- 
suming industry, have agreed “ in the national interest ” 
to use nearly as much British wheat as in recent years, 
although this “ soft” wheat is less suitable for bread- 
making than the hard imported varieties. 

The arrangements for supply of domestic wheat to 
the millers—now again working on their own account, 
instead of as agents—will, indeed, not differ in essence 
from the former arrangements. Their “ purchases ” 
from farmers will be made at the guaranteed price, 
which the Ministry will immediately reimburse to them, 
and they will then store this home wheat on the 
Ministry’s behalf, as before. They will not themselves 
take possession of the wheat until they need to use it, 
and will then pay a price based on the world market 
and determined weekly by a representative panel of the 
Ministry and the trade. (In practice, the price paid 
to the Ministry will be abated by storage charges 
incurred on its behalf.) 

Under this system, it will be seen, there will be no 
effective price competition between domestic farmers, 
nor between the domestic farmer and the overseas 
farmer. Though overseas wheat will compete with 
home wheat, it will be the Ministry that suffers the 
competition, that carries and finances the stocks of 
home wheat, and that bears the risk of fluctuations in 
world prices. The weight of the resultant burden can- 
not yet be appraised. This year’s wheat harvest is esti- 
mated at about 2.4 million tons, but it is impossible to 
forecast how much of it will be sold, because this is 
the first season since 1939 in which there have been 
no restrictions on usage. All that is known is that the 
millers will use their “ best endeavours” to take up 
1} million tons, and that any quantities not used on 
the farm, and by the poultry farmers and other con- 
sumers, will be left with the Ministry. 


* 


In coarse grains, though there is similar freedom for 
private imports, the range of government activity will 
be still larger. The Ministry, through the intermediary 
of the merchants, will continue to buy from the farms, 
at the guaranteed price. It will sell through the 
domestic markets in London and elsewhere—at prices 
based on the world market and settled weekly by a 
representative pafiel, just as the wheat prices are settled. 

In barley, the Ministry’s problem of competition from 
overseas supplies has been eased by the habits of two 
of the largest commercial users, the brewers and malt- 
sters, and the distillers. The brewers and maltsters 
have a traditionally close association with the growers 


* 
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of high-grade malting barley, and consider it in their 
own interests to maintain the supply. For several years 
they have agreed with the farmers on a maximum and 
minimum price range, above the guaranteed price, to 
encourage the production of the qualities and types of 
barley they require. For these reasons, the brewers and 
maltsters do not propose to buy any foreign barley this 
year ; they will continue to rely wholly on the higher- 
priced British product. The whisky distillers, who have 
not been allowed to use any foreign barley for the past 
fourteen years, do not expect to import more than 25 per 
cent of their total requirements this season. Their 
reasons are broadly similar to those of the brewers, but 
in some respects more subtle. The surplus of barley, 
and of the other coarse grains, oats and rye, will be held 
in the Ministry’s own storage facilities. 

Unless world grain prices in general stage a quite 
miraculous recovery, the losses incurred by the Ministry 
in buying at the guaranteed prices and selling at com- 
petitive prices are likely to be considerable. Before the 
next season begins it is hoped that a new system of 
marketing can be adopted in order to introduce some 
much-needed flexibility into the system of domestic 
subsidies and to promote: more efficient production, 
while still continuing the guarantees to the farmers. For 
grains—and, indeed, for other agricultural produce, 
too—the most promising line of advance, even though 
a line of compromise, seems to be to revive the prewar 
system of deficiency payments. This would establish 
a “standard” price, corresponding to the existing 
guaranteed price, but would leave the farmers to sell in 
the open market, subject to later assistance from the 
Ministry. At the end of the season, or at intervals 
during the season, they would be paid the amount by 
which the national average selling price fell short of the 
standard price. The net difference in cost to the tax- 
payer might be small, though that would depend mainly 
on the absolute level of the standard price in relation 
to farming costs. In any case, a reform on these lines 
would permit the operation of a free domestic market— 
including competition between individual farmers—and 
would relieve the Government of active participation in 
the grain trade. 

The process of preparing for the first big step towards 
freedom in grain has, of course, involved the 
Ministry not only in these arrangements for home 
grains, but also in negotiations for the transfer of its 
stocks of imported wheat. These will be sold at prices 
based on the world market at the time of sale, and these 
prices will likewise be settled by a representative panel 
of the Ministry and the trade. This month the Ministry 
is selling to the millers sufficient quantities to bring 
their total stocks of imported wheat to a level equivalent 
to not less than six and a half weeks’ average supply of 
imported wheat, as at August 29th, the date of decon- 
trol. In October and each succeeding month, the 
Ministry will sell not more than half a month’s average 
usage of imported wheat, amounting to some 150,000 
tons a month. The Ministry’s total stock of imported 
wheat has never been divulged, but it is certainly very 
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large, and the monthly transfers are expected to con- 
tinue beyond the end of the year. There will be no 
similar transfer of government stocks of imported 
coarse grains; the Ministry will simply be in the 
market as a seller, at prices that it will fix itself after 
consultations with a trade panel. 

The millers will have to carry their stocks of imported 
wheat, and any new purchases they make, entirely at 
their own risk, for there are as yet no facilities to hedge 
against fluctuations in wheat prices. The size of their 
stocks, after allowing for the planned transfers to them 
from the Ministry, could permit them to postpone new 
purchases for about two months ; given the present 
uncertainty about wheat prices, they are likely to be 
extremely cautious buyers thereafter. It might be 
argued that they could make good any loss on stocks 
of wheat by keeping up their selling prices for flour, 
but the pressure of competition may prevent this. If 
any large miller were to cut the price of flour in line 
with a declining replacement price for wheat, the others 
would certainly follow suit. 

The delay in reopening the hedging markets in 
Liverpool and London has evidently resulted indirectly 


; 





No Fireworks at the Fund ? 


HE annual meeting of Governors of the International 

Monetary Fund, which is due to open in Washington 
next Wednesday, promised at one time to match in event- 
fulness the never-to-be-forgotten gathering of 1949, at the 
close of which—after many discussions in Washington hotel 
rooms—sterling and the majority of other members’ 
currencies were devalued. At the beginning of this year, 
following the Commonwealth Economic Conference, there 
was some reason to believe that the Fund’s agenda for its 
meeting of September, 1953, might bristle with such lively 


subjects as the tolerance of permissible exchange fluctuations, 


under the Articles of Agreement of the Fund and the pro- 
vision of additional stand-by credits to countries travelling 
the road to convertibility. Some people even assumed that 
such discussions might lead to specific policy decisions. 

All such anticipations have, for reasons that are all too 
familiat, now been fundamentally revised. They were 
momentarily stirred earlier this week a$ a result of reports 
from Washington that United States official quarters might 
be considering a $2,000 or $3,000 million stabilisation fund 


Business Notes 
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fale the Ministry’s determination to. ensure adequate 
supplies during the transitional period—with the conse- 
quence that available supplies are now larger than the 
hedging markets would care to face at their reopening. 
The pipeline is, in fact, bursting. Silos are choked, and 
grain ships are lying off Liverpool and other ports 
awaiting discharge. The Liverpool. and London 
exchange authorities have accordingly decided no: to 
start trading in futures until stocks have run down to 
more reasonable proportions. The Liverpool exchange, 
which was the principal futures market in Britain before 
the war, may be able to reopen by November, for 
deliveries in the New Year. The London exchange will 
reopen first in coarse grains, because official stocks of 
these are smaller than those of wheat and will be 
liquidated sooner. Futures contracts im coarse grains 
will probably be introduced in London before the end 
of the year, and trading in wheat futures may start by 
early spring. Despite its limitations, the whole experi- 
ment deserves a warm welcome—but will be anxiously 
watched for hopeful signs that still further progress 


. towards normal marketing may be possible during the 


course of 1954. 


z 


oe 


to underpin sterling convertibility; this fund, it was 
suggested, might be added to a stand-by credit of about 
the same magnitude that could be mobilised by aggregation 
of the combined quotas of sterling area countries at the 
IMF. Although these reports were given wide currency, 
it can be said that they were devoid of any real foundation. 


_ No doubt the possibility of such stabilisation credits, and 


the various techniques of making funds available by direct 
United -States credits or through the mechanism of the 
IMF, are subjects of academic and exploratory discussion 
in Washington as they are in other capitals of the world. 
But pending the report of the President’s Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy, which is not due until next 
March, no such discussion or debate can emerge from 
the realm of purely abstract consideration. The 
British delegation that will attend this week’s meeting— 
will be led by Mr Reginald Maudling, the Economic Secre- 


_ tary to the Treasury, and will include Sir Leslie Rowan 0! 


the Treasury, Sir George Bolton of the Bank of England 
and Sir Edmund Hiall-Patch, the permanent British 


executive director on the IMF—must expect to find tha’ 
_ Sterling convertibility and. its. related , 


will be the 


_ main topic of conversation in-the coulisses of the assembly 
room, But they will have no specific decisions to announce. 
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The Fund’s Sterling Holding 


LTHOUGH there seems very little prospect that the IMF 
A will find itself in the full limelight of the international 
financial stage—in 1953 at least—it is doing some useful 
work in the wings. Its recent revival has been largely 
due to the fact that sterling has followed the dollar in 
becoming a scarce currency in many parts of the world. 
At the end-of June the Fund held sterling to the equivalent 
of $1,332.8 million, or only $32.8 million in excess of the 
United Kingdom quota. Since then this holding will have 
been further reduced by a purchase of $5,600,000 worth 
of sterling by Turkey; while another purchase of 
£5 million by Japan and a probable purchase of {10 million 
by Brazil (in compliance with the reported Anglo-Brazilian 
agreement for the repayment of commercial arrears due 
to British exporters) are probably still to come. 

Six years ago the United Kingdom purchased $300 
million of US dollars from the Fund ; this was about $70 
million more than the initial part of the British quota paid 
in gold—in other words, Britain bought back with sterling 
the gold it had initially transferred to the IMF and bought 
70 million of additional dollars with a new sterling payment 
in excess of its quota. No repurchase of the sterling 
paid over at that time has yet been made by Britain, but 
the sterling concerned has been in gradual process of 
repurchase by other members. The charges made by the 
Fund—and the amount that it is willing to lend—are 
determined by all operations in a particular currency and 
not merely by operations by the member concerned ; the 
recent purchases by sterling-hungry members have therefore 
resulted in a small reduction in Britain’s debt charges and 
a small increase in its borrowing potentialities for the 
future. 


Dwindling Dollar Surplus 


HE sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves increased by 
T only $13 million in August, by far the smallest increase 
this year. But this slackening of the gold inflow was not as 
alarming as bare comparison with the increase of $89 
million achieved in July might at first sight suggest. As 
the accompanying table shows, the residual dollar accounts 
—which, for the most part, mirror direct sterling area pay- 
ments with North America—were exactly in balance last 
month, compared with a surplus of $51 million in July. In 
August, however, $39 million had to be paid out to Canada 
in consequence of the new agreement governing repayment 
of its interest-free loan of 1942 ; when allowance is made for 
this, current payments with North America in August seem 
to have been at least as healthy as in the majority of months 
this year. Moreover, American aid receipts in August—at 
only $19 million—were below their estimated average for 
the rest of the American fiscal year to June 30th next. 

The least satisfactory trend of sterling payments at the 
moment is with the European Payments Union. Last 
month’s payment of $6 million of gold to EPU had already 
been announced, It is now revealed, however, that the 
sterling area ran another and larger deficit, of {10.6 million, 
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with Western Europe in August ; one-half of this (or some 
$15 million) will fall due to be settled by a gold transfer 
to EPU in the middle of September.. It is true that all 
the seasonal factors—large tourist expenditure, no major 
commodity sales and the rest—were working against the 
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Oct., 1952... | + + 50} + 3} + 82) 1,767 
Nov., 1952... | + + 70} + 27; +128) 1,895 
Dec., 1952... f+ + 61] + 31] — 49" 1,846 
Jan., 1953... | + + Wi + 44] +132; 1978 
Feb,, 1953... | + + 741 + 33} +125} 2,103 
Mar.; 1963... f+ + 15] + 29} + 63) 2,166 
April, 1953... | + + 76} + 20} +107 | 2,273 
May, 1953... | + + 141+ 13} + 48] 2321 
June, 1953... | + + .8] + 28} + 46) 2,367 
July, 1953... | + + 511+ 36) + 89/| 2,456 
Aug.., 1953... | — Nil + 19| + 13} 2,46$ 





* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
‘December 3lst for the service of United States and Camadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 

+ EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
deficit with Europe in the previous month. 
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sterling area’s balance with Europe last month. But this 
re-emergence into deficit with EPU does not provide a very 
favourable background to Europe’s (perhaps still justifiable) 
hopes that Britain will announce further measures of import 
liberalisation before the next ministerial meeting of OREC 
in the last week of October. 


The Production Record 


RITISH industrial production in the first half of this 
year, as measured by the official index, was about 
33 per cent higher than in the same period last year, and 
slightly higher than in 1951. In June and July, months 


Aircraft in Peace and War 


No other sector of British industry is so exposed 
to changes in strategic conceptions and in 
commercial requirements as the 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Next week’s issue of The Economist will include 
a series of special articles, measuring the 
industry’s achievement and its response to the 
challenge of change. 
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of the slack season, the “ all-industries ” index was indeed 
probably 8 per cent up on 1952, though no more than 
level with 1951. It will not be until late October, when 
che forecast of the index for September “on the basis of 
information so far received” is published, that any useful 
indication will be forthcoming from this statistical series 
to show whether output this year will continue upward 
beyond the’ 1951 level ; but it seems clear that the trend 
is well above the 1952 curve. 

Manufacturing output fell more than total output 
between 1951 and 1952, and despite a marked recovery 
it has not yet really moved above 1951. It is too early 
to see yet whether the revival reported from some engineer- 
ing trades will become general or be sustained ; the output 
of steel is breaking records, and car output is very 
high, but many other sections of engineering are still 








OFFICIAL INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 
FROM 1951 ONWARDS 
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' 
January .... 119 120 ; 119 
February. ... 125 123 | 123 
fascht.. iss 118 | 126 | 1% 
} 
April)... .... 126 | 112 {| 119 
Mir ios 65s 121‘; 120 | 12 
eee 127 | 113 121° 
i 
Ginss sss 114 | 103 | 
August ..... 107 97 
September . . 124 | 1i6 | 
October... ... 125 121 
November... | 123 | 123 124 | 
December... | 113 | 112 | | ns | 
Yearly average| 117 24 14 | 16 | 






' 
* Provisional. f On the basis of information so far received. 





in the doldrums. Textile activity is not yet back to the 
levels of early 1951 before its recession began ; in Lanca- 
shire, the steady growth of production seems to be limited 
in some cases by the lack of workers who have left 
the industry, and recruiting is even’ more difficult than 
in the postwar drive to get labour back into cotton. The 
statistical evidence from the index about particular ihdustrial 
groups is generally far less up to date than the broad 
index. But the difficulties of accelerating this. measurement 
are emphasised by the constant process of revision that the 
“all industries” and “ manufacturing” indices require ; 
the figures for April were twice amended upwards earlier 
this year and last week were amended a point downwards, 


Credit Expansion Slackens 


rytHe curve of credit expansion, which was moving quite 
[ sharply upwards during the greater part of the twelve 
months to end-June last, seems now to be flattening out. In 
the five weeks to August 19th, net deposits of the clearing 
banks rose by £274 million, to £6,041 million, or by only 
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a little more than their rise in the corresponding weeks |,;; 


year. In the short period covered by the previous make-up 
—roughly the first fortnight of July—net deposits actually 
fell by {10 million, whereas last year they rose by {27 
million. The difference between these two comparison; 
does not necessarily mean that the trend is deteriorating 
again: because of uncertainties about the precise date at 
which the banks felt the contractionary effect of the use of 
Electricity loan moneys to repay bank advances (the last c.i| 
on this year’s loan coincided with the July make-up datc), 
the best guide to the trend is to consider the two months 
together. On this basis, it will be seen that credit expansion 
since end-June has this year been little more than one-thicd 
of. that experienced last year. . This improvement almost 
counterbalances the deterioration shown in the closing weeks 
of the first half-year—though aggregate deposits are stil! 
£174 million net, and £192 million gross, above their level 
at this time last year. 

The recent credit expansion has been wholly due to the 
financing needs of the central government, but its borrow- 
ings from the banking system have been much -below the 
exceptional rate attained in the summer of 1952, though less 
markedly so in the latest five weeks than they were in the 
first half of July. On the other hand, the private sector of 
the economy has been repaying bank credit, but not so 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 



















Change on 
August 19, 1953 


Month 


DOUONES oo ks vais anes 
“Net” deposits* .... 


Liquid assets ...,.... 


+ 32-6 
COS os ees es ee + 1-2 
Call money ....... — 60-1 
Treasury bills ..... + 100-7 
Other bills... .¥... — 9-2 


Investments plus ad- 


PORE i Kr he +143-4 
Investments. ....... +221-5 
Advances 20.4... — 78-1 


* After deducting items in course of collection. 
t Ratio-of assets’ to published deposits. 





rapidly as it did last year, when the delayed effects of the 
fall in commodity prices were reinforcing the first sharp 
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ne of the many assignments entrusted to us— 


icing back into position the Queen Victoria Monument 
Victoria Square, Birmingham, after renovations had from 
een completed. 
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SPECIALISTS IN T 
OF PLANT, POWER PLANT AND oE AST END 
In the Rural District of Shepton Mallet, Somerset 





MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY 


Your assurance 


against risk 
€ you can be sure of 








© é. 
every tim 


The big concerns buy and sell at Measham: Government 
Departments, Local and Police Authorities, firms with vast flects 
of private cars and commercial vehicles. Eig organisations have 
to think big ; and they have found over the years that Measham’s 
immediate market offers the most buyers, the widest selection of 
vehicles, and the best and fairest terms. One or a ficet—it’s 
Measham every time ! 
MEASHAM MOTOR SALES ORGANISATION LTD. 
Measham. Burton-on-Trent 


OREO EERE eRe REET EF ERATE TCO H EO ROOT HERE EO EEE e 


Your transport mana- 
ger should have this 


—— factual book- Pleasé send “ Fleet User Terms ” Booklet to 
Branch Offices: London Nam . ots cpiccchliadepabineenaiteanscatebigeasiikipaiiaioan a 
368-370, Kensington Te eat 


High Street, W.14 (near 
Olympia). "Phone : West- 
ern 9821. Manchester 
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TOO MANY 





MOUTHS 


TO FEED! 


Tn this small island, we have fifty million people to 
feed. How to do so is the one fundamental economic 
difficulty of today. The same problem looms large 
in other lands, too, but here it overrides every 
political programme, because unless we can solve 
it, nothing can prevent an inevitable decline in our 
standards of life. | 

What are we to do? 

In our own country, we must use every available 
technique and priority to increase food production. 
Even in this land of industrial power, that powet 
should be geared to the production of food. 





But the great Commonwealth with which we are 
associated could be the biggest development area 
of this century. It is 80 times the size of the U.K. 
Its resources are greater than any other single arca 
in the world. It can grow whatever is grown and 
is potentially the richest group of nations in tle 
world, If capital was diverted to the Commonwealth 
to carty out its development, we should see more 
than the commensurate return. 

To see the Commonwealth prosperous and ex- 
panding, and our own economy more surely based, 
is worthy of every effort in our powet. 


GROW MORE FOOD IN BRITAIN 
AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


Issued in the public interest by Harty Ferguson Ltd., Coventry. 


Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 
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the peak reached in the spring of last year. On the other 
hand, in consequence of the goverrimental borrowings, total 
liquid assets are only £30 million below the level reached 
on the eve of last year’s special funding operation, and the 
liquidity ratio, increased by 1.3 to 36.8 per cent during the 
five weeks, is oniy 0.6 per cent lower than it was twelve 
months ago. 


Grumbling at Gatt 


HE contracting parties to the General Agreement on 

Tariffs and Trade will have an uncomfortably full 
agenda before them at their next meeting, which opens 
in Geneva on September 17th. Two of the long-standing 
items on that agenda are the accession of Japan and the 
extension of negotiated tariff schedules beyond the end of 
this year. To these there are now to be added a contro- 
versial (though not very important) new resolution intro- 
duced by Britain and a sweeping demand by Australia for 
a comprehensive review of the whole agreement. 

Britain is to ask for an amendment—or rather a favour- 
able legalistic interpretation—of Gatt that would allow it 
to continue the duty-free entry of certain Commonwealth 
goods, even if it stops allowing duty-free entry to those 
same goods when they are imported from -non-Commonm 
wealth countries. This British initiative, which was 
foreshadowed in the communique issued after the 
Commonwealth Economic Conference last December, is 
strictly limited in scope. Britain probably wants to 
replace by tariffs the far severer type of protection 
that it now gives to certain kinds of agricultural 
products by means of quantitative restrictions—but with- 
out, at the same time, setting in motion the legislation that 
would be necessary to make comparable increases in tariffs 
on goods coming from Commonwealth countries. There 
is no intention of challenging the Gatt rule of “no new 
preferences” ; those who have recently been suggesting 
that the British delegation to Geneva will be seeking, either 
at once or little by little, a release from this rule are talking 
through their Empire crusader’s helmet. 

The Australian initiative, however, seems to be cast in 
much more general terms. Mr Menzies stated at the end 
of last week that the Australian government had been far 
from satisfied with the operation of Gatt, and that his dele- 
gation at the Geneva conference would press for a compre- 
hensive review of the agreement. This frontal attack seems 
to have been prompted principally by domestic political 
considerations. It certainly does not betoken a widespread 
Australian desire for freer trade within the Empire ; that 
much is indicated by the announcement by the Australian 
Tariff Board that several Australian companies that are 
offshoots of parent companies in the United Kingdom have 
applied for tariff protection for their products against 
imports from Britain. One of them is Courtaulds (Aus- 
tralia), which is asking for a tariff on the two types of rayon 
yarn (viscose rayon tyre cord and acetate yarn) that it is 
just beginning to produce—apparently at very high cost. 
Rayon tariffs are not among the tariffs that Australia has 
“bound” under Gatt, but there are other uneconomic 
secondary industries in that country that are “ bound” 
in this way. This point—and the fact that tariff concessions 
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by the United States are, in present circumstances, more 
valuable than those given by any other country—should 
be borne in mind by any eager British exponents of a 
* get-out-of-Gatt ” campaign. 


Engineering Loses Workers 


MPLOYMENT figures for individual industries are pub- 
lished long in advance of the “ component indices ” of 
industrial output, and the latest give some interesting indi- 
cations of the pattern of industrial recovery in the first half 
of 1953. They emphasise the extent to which this has 
been concentrated in the consumer goods industries. The 
Labour force in the capital goods industries, with a few 
exceptions largely attributable to defence contracts, has 
been shrinking steadily since the year began. The largest 
increases in civil employment as a whole during the six 
months, accounting for two-thirds of the growth of 171,000 


people, were in building—which had $6,000 more workers ~ 


at the end of June than at the end of December, 1952— 
and in the “ professional, financial and miscellaneous 
services ” group (including catering and hotels) which took 
on §2,000 more workers. Both of these increases were 
seasonal. But the net decline of 32,000 in the metals, 
engineering and vehicles group was neither seasonal nor 
welcome. 

Within this group, very few industries were increasing 
their labour force. Employment in aircraft and acces- 
sories rose. by about 12,000 and employment in 
making scientific instruments rose by 7,000 in the six 
months. These were presumably directly due to defence 
work ; the rise of about 5,000 in the radio industry no 
doubt partook both of defence and of the pre-Coronation 
television boom ; and the growth of 2,000 (some 4 per 
cent) in the hollow ware industry directly reflected consumer 
demand. The railway wagon makers recruited an extra 
2,000 men, presumably to fill the large railway orders 
placed last -year. The motor industry, which had 2,300 
fewer employees at the end of the six months, had combined 
this with a recovery in output, and some other industries 
had similar successes ; the steel industry, for example, 
broke its records without taking on many extra men. 
But for the most part, the dismissal of workers indi- 
cated slackening output ; and dismissals were widespread. 
Employment went down sharply in the iron foundries, in 
tinplate, and in the non-ferrous metal «trades ; machine 
tool employment dwindled slightly, while the stationary 
engine and‘ textile machinery makers continued to lay men 
off, and a similar lack of orders affected parts of electrical 
engineering. The policy of reliance upon. an increase in 
engineering exports was thus encountering a very sharp test 
in its initial stages. 


Record Bill Issue 


HE Government’s borrowings on Treasury bills have 
T been mounting steadily in recent weeks. Since the 
second half of July the weekly offerings of bills at the 
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tender have been stepped up from ae million to the £300 
million offered yesterday. This latest offer is the largest 
ever made, though it has to be remembered that in the war 
and early postwar years—when the total floating debt 
mounted to levels much above the present level of just under 
£5,000 million—the amount of the tender offerings was 
kept down by the existence of a large volume of Treasury 
deposit receipts, now discontinued. The pace of new issues 
of tender bills recently has much exceeded that of 
maturities, with the result that the total of outstanding 
tender bills is now at a new peak of £3,370 million, and 
will rise by another £30 million next week if yesterday’s 
offering was fully allotted. At the time of the special fund- 
ing operation that accompanied the launching of the new 
monetary policy in 1951, the issue was {100 million below 
its present level ; on the eve of last year’s funding issue the 
total was £3,120 million. 

City circles are therefore now discussing the possibility 
of a similar operation this autumn—of an offer of short 
bonds, ostensibly for cash but effectively in exchange for 
bank holdings of bills, combined with a conversion offer for 
the maturing Serial Funding borids (and perhaps also for 
the unconverted portion of the 1952-54 War Bonds). Such 
an operation does, indeed, seem probable—even though, 
from the standpoint of monetary policy, a funding of 
Treasury bills looks less urgent than it did at this time last 
year. It should be noted, too, that although the tender 
issue is reaching new. high levels, its rate of increase both in 
recent weeks and in the whole of the current fiscal year to 
date has been appreciably less than it was last year. Then, 
of course, the Government was borrowing abnormally 
heavily—partly in consequence of the big shortfall on the 
domestic budget, and partly because of the massive swing 


of the external balance of payments from huge deficit into 
surplus. 


Radio in the Dark 


tS Radio Show opened in London this week in an aura 
of gloom that was not, for once, due to any lack of 
orders. On Monday evening, the electricians came out on 


strike for the second time, leaving the majority of stands “ 


structurally complete but for the great part unlighted and 
unwired. When the show opened the next day for the pre- 
view for invited guests, there was still a certain amount of 


disorder, and. although the men went back to work on 


Wednesday the general lighting of the stands, and the wiring 
up of television receivers was not finished until the, show 
had been opened some days. But the industry is in the dark 
in more senses than this. The BBC’s television network 
over the main centres of population is completed, so receiver 
sales will not continue to get the automatic boost that they 
have enjoyed in the past few years from the opening up of 
new stations in densely populated areas. At the same time 
there has been a surprising and inexplicable revival of 
interest in sound radio receivers. ~ 

In 1951, out of a total production of 2 million radio 
receivers, 1.4 million were seld at home. Last year produc- 
tion and home sales both fell 41 per cent, and total home 


receiver sales amounted to less than 800,000. In the first | 


half of this year, the fall in sales appears to have been 


~ based on 
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gradually checked ; estimates put the number of radio 
receivers sold at 345,000, which is 7 per cent below the 


average hialf-yearly sales in 1952. Most manufacturers 
believe now that the decline has not only been halted, but 
sales of sound radio are moving upwards. Home television 
sales are apparently booming. During the past two years 
they moved rather slowly; total sales in 1952 reached 
784,000, which was only 13 per cent higher than in the pre- 
vious year. But in the first half of this year, they are believed 
to have reached 517,000, am increase of §9 per cent on 
six months’ sales in 1952. The Coronation was directly 
responsible for this jump and sales may not necessarily be 
maintained at so high a level. It is significant that the 
renewed demand for sound radio receivers dates in most 
cases from after the Coronation. 

This new-found popularity of radio receivers is probably 
ir price. The reduction in purchase tax from 
66} to 50 per cent, and a fall in manufacturers’ prices, has 
combined to bring the majority of radio receivers to within 
a range of {12 to £25 including tax, while television 
receiver prices range from an average of £46 for a 9 inch 
screen to nearly {100 a set for screens of 1§ inches and 
upwards. With the old, immovable cabinet radio rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past, the emphasis that has been 
laid on the “ transportability” of new radio receivers is in 
marked contrast with the inevitable cumbersomeness of a 
television set. Another suggestion is that the better tone 
of sound reception from a new television receiver has made 
oWners dissatisfied with the quality of sound from their 
aged radio receivers. But none of these explanations wholly 
accounts for the recovery in radio, and the future balance 
between radio and television sales is back in the melting pot. 


Radio’s Foreign Market 


ALES abroad make up an important part of the radio 
industry’s total market, and in spite of import restric- 

tions and stiff overseas competition, exporters appear to be 
holding the ground that they won during the past two years. 
The industry’s total exports have risen in value from {7.7 
million in 1946 to a peak of £25 million last year, out of a 
total production of £125 million. Sales of receivers account 
for only a small proportion of the export total ; they fell 
slightly last year from £4.8 million to £4.6 million and 
reached £2 million in the first six months this year. Import 
restrictions make the export of complete receivers hazardous 
and unpredictable ; 3 at the moment good business is being 
done in the South American markets and quota restrictions 
in otherwise promising markets like South Africa are being 
met by exporting the chassis only, leaving the importer to 
fit it into a locally-built cabinet. Very little export business 
is being done in television receivers, because the varying 
systems used in foreign markets require special adaptations 
to receiver designs that make it difficult for British manu- 
facturers to compete with local producers’ 

British manufacturers are, however, exporting television 
transmitters and studio eq A large part of this 
business is done by Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Com- 

7, and» receas andes Hos Dmyenens bere outside 
exports ‘since the wat to « fell o 
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a jump 
There is great satisfaction and 
often profit in always being .a jump 


ahead of your competitors .... 


854 MAGNESIA 
Jniulation 


but how about insulation? 
The high efficiency of 


Darlington 85% Magnesia coverings Manufacturers : 


THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD. 
DARLINGTON 


Insulation Contractors : 
THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD. 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Sheet Metal Fabricators : 
S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LIMITED 
TEAM VALLEY, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE 


will enable you to keep 
a jump ahead in fuel saving 
— our technical division 
would like to show 
you how to save 
up to 90% of 


waste heat. ENGINEERING MARINE AND WELDING EXHIBITION 


Stand No. 1, Outer Row Gallery, Grand Hail, Olympia. 
September 3rd to. i7 th. 








$48 


Abridged Particulars. 


THE PYRENE COMPANY LIMITED 


' 
peer under the Companies Acts 1908 and 1913.) 


OFFER F FOR SA SALE 
SINGER & FRIEDLANDER LIMITED 


288,000 53 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of £1 EACH at 20s. 6d. per share 


1,290,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF 5s. each at 15s. per share 


Payable in Full on Application. 
The Lists will open at 10 a.m. on 10th September, 1953, and close on the same day. 





Issued and 3. The net tangible assets of the elke as at 31st December, 1952, 
Authoris ed SHARE CAP IT. AL fully paid amount to £1,321,144, sufficient to cover the nominal amount of the 
£600,000 in — 5} cent. Cumulative Preference mnere Preference Shares nearly three times, and the estimated profit covers the 
as es ae x fixed Preference Dividend (and additional Profits Tax) approximately 

£700,000 in 2.500.008 Ordinary Shares of Ss. each ........ £575,000 thirteen times. 
£1. 300,000 £1,035,000 4. On a dividend of 20 per cent. per annum (less tax) the Ordinary 
= sueeee Soe Shares would show a yield of £6 13s. 4d. per cent. per annum at the price 





Application will be made to the Council of The Stock Exchange, Londen, 
for permission to deal in and for quotation for the whole of the issued Share 
of the Company. 
ie Offer for Sale will show (inter alia) : 
- The Company was made public in 1926 and manufactures and sells 
hting equipment, motor-car bumpers, and supplies chemicals for 
indus Among equipmen of various types is the well- 
known *‘ “pYRENE! EB’ fire extinguisher. 
2. The Directors estimate that net profits for the year ending 31st 
Rees, Ie. should be appronimatels £6: ne inees fore fpration). 
they would 
amounting to 15 poe cent. ion cath olen wi whieh, with aatee hor Dividend 
of [> cent. (less tax), on the 12th June, 1953, would make a total 
tion of 20 per cent. (less tax) for current year. 





which they are being offered for Sale. 
ee ae eee oe ee a Oe ee seentens 
be considered, and Farms of Application ea 


will pplication can be obtained 
SINGER & FRIEDLANDER LIMITED, SHELL HOUSE, 55, BISHOPS. 
GATE, LONDON, 
ROWE, SWANN & CO., 22 & 24, OLD cn Ser svsees: LONDON, E.0.2. 
and The Stock Exchange, London. 

WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, NEW weve DEPARTMENT, 9, OLD 
BROAD STREET, LONDON, £.C.2, and Branches. 
PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF THE oan roe SCOTLAND 
and from the 


LONDON OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 9 Grosvenor Gdns., London, $.W.1 
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tender have been stepped up from bane million to the £300 
million offered yesterday. This latest offer is the largest 
ever made, though it has to be remembered that in the war 
and early postwar years—when the total floating debt 
mounted to levels much above the present level of just under 
£5,000 million—the amount of the tender offerings was 
kept down by the existence of a large volume of Treasury 
deposit receipts, now discontinued. The pace of new issues 
of tender bills recently has much exceeded that of 
maturities, with the result that the total of outstanding 
tender bills is now at a new peak of £3,370 million, and 
will rise by another £30 million next week if yesterday’s 
offering was fully allotted. At the time of the special fund- 
ing operation that accompanied the launching of the new 
monetary policy in 1951, the issue'was {100 million below 


its present level ; on the eve of last year’s funding issue the 


total was £3,120 million. 

City circles are therefore now discussing the possibility 
of a similar operation this autumn—of an offer of short 
bonds, ostensibly for cash but effectively in exchange for 
bank holdings of bills, combined with a conversion offer for 
the maturing Serial Funding bonds (and perhaps also for 
the unconverted portion of the 1952-54 War Bonds). Such 
an operation does, indeed, seem probable—even though, 
from the standpoint of monetary policy, a funding of 
Treasury bills looks less urgent than it did at this time last 
year. It should be noted, too, that although the tender 
issue is reaching new high levels, its rate of increase both in 
recent weeks and in the whole of the current fiscal year to 
date has been appreciably less than it was last year. Then, 
of course, the Government was borrowing abnormally 
heavily—partly in consequence of the big shortfall on the 
domestic budget, and partly because of the massive swing 


of the external balance of payments from huge deficit into 
surplus. 


Radio in the Dark 


To Radio Show opened in London this week in an aura 
of gloom that was not, for once, due to any lack of 
orders. On Monday evening, the electricians came out on 


strike for the second time, leaving the majority of stands ~ 


structurally complete but for the great part unlighted and 
unwired. When the show opened the next day for the pre- 
view for invited guests, there was still a certain amount of 


disorder, and. although the men went back to work on 


Wednesday the general lighting of the stands, and the wiring 
up of television receivers was not finished until the. show 
had been opened some days. But the industry is in the dark 
in more senses than this. The BBC’s television network 
over the main centres of population is completed, so receiver 
sales will not continue to get the automatic boost that they 
have enjoyed in the past few years from the opening up of 
new stations in densely populated areas, At the same time 
there has been a surprising and inexplicable revival of 
interest in sound radio receivers, ~ 

In 1951, out of a total production of 2 million radio 
receivers, 1.4 million were sold at home. Last year produc- 
tion and home sales both fell 41 per cent, and total home 
receiver sales amounted to less than 800,000. In the first 
half of this year, the fall in sales appears to have been 


gradually checked ; estimates put the number of radio 
receivers sold at 345,000, which is 7 per cent below the 


average half-yearly sales in 1952. Most manufacturers 
believe now that the decline has not only been halted, but 
sales of sound radio are moving upwards. Home television 
sales are apparently booming. During the past two ycars 
they movéd rather slowly; total sales in 1952 reached 
784,000, which was only 13 per cent higher than in the pre- 
vious year. But in the first half of this year, they are believed 
to have reached 517,000, am increase of §9 per cent on 
six months’ sales in 1952, The Coronation was directly 
responsible for this jump and sales may not necessarily be 
maintained at so high a level. It is significant that the 
renewed demand for sound radio receivers dates in most 
cases from after the Coronation. 

This new-found popularity of radio receivers is probably 
based on their price. The reduction in purchase tax from 
66} to 50 per cent, and a fall in manufacturers’ prices, has 
combined to bring the majority of radio receivers to within 
a range of {12 to £25 including tax, while television 
receiver prices range from an average of £46 for a 9 inch 
screen to nearly £100 a set for screens of 1§ inches and 
upwards. With the old, immovable cabinet radio rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past, the emphasis that has been 
laid on the “ transportability ” of new radio receivers is in 
marked contrast with the inevitable cumbersomeness of a 
television set. Another suggestion is that the better tone 
of sound reception from a new television receiver has made 
oWners dissatisfied with the quality of sound from their 
aged radio receivers. But none of these explanations wholly 
accounts for the recovery in radio, and the future balance 
between radio and television sales is back in the melting pot. 


Radio’s Foreign Market 


ALES abroad make up an important part of the radio 

industry’s total market, and in spite of import restric- 
tions and stiff overseas competition, exporters appear to be 
holding the ground that they won during the past two years. 
The industry’s total exports have risen in value from {7.7 
million in 1946 to a peak of £25 million last year, out of a 
total production of £125 million. Salés of receivers account 
for only a small proportion of the export total ; they fell 
slightly last year from £4.8 million to £4.6 million and 
reached {£2 million in the first six months this year. Import 
restrictions make the export of complete receivers hazardous 
and unpredictable ; 3 at the moment good business is being 
done in the South American markets and quota restrictions 
in otherwise promising markets like South Africa are being 
met by exporting the chassis only, leaving the importer to 
fit it into a locally-built cabinet. Very little export business 
is being done in television receivers, because the varying 
systems used in foreign markets require special adaptation: 
to receiver designs that make it difficult for British manu- 
facturers to compete with local producers’ prices. 


British manufacturers are, however, ee television 
transmitters and studio A large part of this 


equipment. 
business is done by Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Com- 
Switzerland for an outside 
8 ee equipment 
™ £900,000. Some 


pany y, and a recent order from 
roadcast unit brings the ¢ 
exports since the war to “ 
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There is great satisfaction and 
often profit in always being a jump 


ahead of your competitors .... 


854 MAGNESIA 
Jnsulalion 


but how about insulation? 
The high efficiency of 


Darlington 85% Magnesia coverings Manufacturers : 


THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD. 
DARLINGTON 


Insulation Contractors : 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD. 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Sheet Metal Fabricators : 
S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LIMITED 
TEAM VALLEY, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE 


will enable you to keep 
a jump ahead in fuel saving 
— our technical division 
would like to show 
you how to save 


up to 90% of 








waste heat. ENGINEERING MARINE AND WELDING EXHIBITION 
Stand No. |, Outer Row Gallery, Grand Hall, Olympic. 
September 3rd to. 17th. 
“ $48 
Abridged Particulars. 


(Uncorporated under the Companies Acts 1908 and 1913.) 





OFFER FOR SALE 
SINGER & FRIEDLANDER LIMITED 


288,000 53 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of £1 EACH at 20s. 6d. per share 


1,290,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF 5s. each at 15s. per share 


Payable in Full on Application. 
The Lists will open at 10 am. on 10th September, 1953, and close on the same day. 





THE PYRENE COMPANY LIMITED 


Issued and 3. The net tangible assets of the Company as at 3ist December, 19) 
Authoris ed SHARE CAP ITAL fully paid amount to £1,321,144, sufficient to cover the nominal amount of red 
£600,000 in — 5} cent. Cumulative Preference Shares Preference Shares nearly three times, and the estimated profit covers the 
of 2 al s.eese-- £460,000 fixed Preference Dividend (and additional Profits Tax) approximately 
£700,000 in 2.200.000 Ordinary Shares of Ge. each ........ £575,000 thirteen times. 
1.30 £1.03 4. On a dividend of 20 per cent. per annum (leas tax) the Ordinary 
£1,300,000 penned Shares would show a yield of £6 138, 4d. per cent. per annum at the price 
sor pApplication will be made to the Council of The Stock Exchange, London, ee ee ee ee 
on ne 
mission to deal in and for quotation for the whole of the issued Share Copies of the full Offer for Sale, eens ae 
ait teenies, will be considered, and F Forms of Application pplication can be obtained from 
1 The Camenan Cas nate peliie in-i0de and menchneturesacd ects SMOER & FRIEDLANDER LIMITED, SHELL HOUSE, 55, BISHOPS. 
is fi 
industrial oxeawen, Among eauipment of Anrious types is the wele ROWE, SWANN & CO., 22 & 24, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, .0.2. 
kno isher he Steck Exchange, Londen. 
‘2 The Temeukcie actisnube that 60 profits for the bed ending 3ist WESTMINSTER eon <onted on nae DEPARTMENT, 9, OLD 
December, 1953, should be ampncsianle bbe 000 foctore ore iezeiin). BROAD STREET, LONDO 2, and Brariches. 
On this basis they would propose PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF we ‘oan OF SCOTLAND 
amounting to 15 per cent. (less tax), whieh, "vin hiterin ‘Dividend ed Team the 
ina ie one ee LONDON OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 9 Grosvenor Gdns., London, 8. W.1 : 
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of these sales are being made in dollar countries. . Marconi 
is supplying transmitters for the Canadian stations in 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and Vancouver while Pye Ltd., 
which is a big exporter of studio equipment, has supplied 
cameras to 17 stations in the United States. Exports of 
transmitting and communications equipment reached nearly 
£11 million last year ; they are running at a slightly higher 
rate this year, more than £6 million for the first six months. 
The balance of exports is made up of sales of loose valves 
and components, and a change in the method of recording 
valve exports means that figures since January, 1953, are 
not strictly comparable with those of previous years. 


Wool Season Opens Cautiously 


HE 1953-54 wool season opened cautiously this week. 

At the Australian auctions, prices are now on a par 
or slightly below the closing levels of last season. On a 
clean basis, greasy super merino top-making fleece, 64/70’s, 
is about 188d. per lb compared with 195d. at last season’s 
close ; greasy merino good -top-making fleece, 64’s, is also 
about 7d. per lb cheaper at 176d. The market is feeling 
its way, but the fact that prices are so nearly in line with 
last season’s closing levels—arid in some instances iden- 
tical—will tend to establish confidence. Actual prices of 
wool tops in Bradford, which have advanced slightly since 
the last season closed, may revert to former levels. 

This is a satisfactory start to a season that opens in 
more promising circumstances than the last. A year ago 
the wool textile industries were climbing out of the reces- 
sion, there was a heavy carry-over of raw wool in Argentina 
and Uruguay and a large world clip in prospect. But after 
a hesitant beginning, prices rose fairly steadily owing to the 
unexpectedly sharp recovery of public demand for wool 
textiles and the consequent need to build up manufacturing 
stocks. The entire clip and the Uruguayan carry-over were 
cleared and: the carry-over in Argentina reduced by more 
than half to 70 million lb (clean). The wool incomes of 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand were exceeded 
only by the record but unfortunate year of 1950-51. 

This season the world wool clip is expected to be slightly 
larger than in 1952-53, when production increased by six 
per cent to 2,435 million lb (clean). With the carry-over 
in Argentina the world supply may total about 2,550 
million Ib. World consumption of raw wool in the first 
half of this year was running at a rate which, if maintained, 
would amount to about 2,600 million annually. Statistically 
therefore the position seems to be strong, but there are 
several uncertainties, especially on the side of demand. 
The continued recovery of activity in major manufacturing 
countries has resulted mainly from the need to rebuild 
stocks of semi-manufactures. Production of cloth fell by 
44 per cent im the second quarter, the second successive 
decline. The prices of woollen goods now reaching the 
shops reflect the higher prices for raw wool last season, 
and the public has yet to give its verdict. Japan, a very 
active buyer of Commonwealth wool last year, is threaten- 
ing to reduce purchases, owing to its shortage of sterling, 
although it is prepared to buy poorer quality wool from 
Argentina for dollars. A fall in demand from Japan was 
expected to be offset by increased business from the United 
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States, But the US Tariff Commission is now considering 
proposals. (discussed on page 633) which, if approved 5, 
the -President, are designed to restrict American demain! 
for imported raw wool and manufactures, 


FCI and Steel 


HE check to the expansion in the supply of capital by 

the Finance Corporation for Industry that took place 
in 1951-52 was reversed in the Corporation’s latest financ i. 
year. Its investment holdings rose by just over £8 million, 
to £60.9 million in ‘the year to March 31st last ; in 1951-52 
they had fallen by £1.7 million. Within this portfolio i:, 
hoidings in the steel industry stood still, at around £3, 
million (or just under two-thirds of its total investments 
Clearly, however, the role that FCI should play in furthe: 
investment in the denationalised steel industry is going t» 
be its main problem for the year ahead. 

The legal position is still that FCI can withdraw its stec| 
loans by giving six months’ notice; the Iron and Stee! 
Realisation Agency has recently assumed the Iron and Stee! 
Corporation’s liability to pay off these loans. The only 
intimation of future policy given by FCI is that it will no: 
withdraw these loans unless it considers that other projects 
should clearly have a higher order of priority. It would 
indeed be odd if it did start withdrawals at this time—par- 
ticularly with the first public offers of steel shares in the 
offing. The new five-year development programme in the 
steel industry may require more than {20 million a year 
from financial resources outside the industry itself ; the 
private capital market is hardly likely to be able to do more 
than to absorb the denationalisation issues, and the 
Treasury (which may make loans for the development 
programmes of companies still owned wholly or in part by 
the Realisation Agency) presumably does not intend to do 
anything more than to make day-to-day advances to keep 
these programmes ticking over. Once the equity issues o! 
the leading seven steel companies have been floated’ off, 
FCI may find itself asked to become the lender in the firs: 
resort to the major companies, whose plans account fo: 
the greater part of the industry’s development programme. 

Whether FCI would be willing to accept any such request 
would depend largely on how profitable it considered new 
steel loans to be. The Corporation’s “ balance of income ” 
fell from £489,540 to £200,963 last year ; and the whole 
of this surplus had again to be applied to writing down 
investments, so that no dividend has yet been paid to its 
shareholders—who comprise insurance companies, invest- 
ment trusts and the Bank of England. Last year’s fall in 
income was partly due to the incidence of special receipts 
in 1951-52, but it also reflected a rise in the charges for 
bank advances—from which FCI derives most of its loan- 
able funds—following last year’s rise in Bank rate. Some 
of the “escalator clauses” covering the Corporation’s 
investments did not provide for an increase in interest 
rates of this magnitude—though in its recent agreements 
the Corporation has been very careful on this point. One 
hidden source of strength is that the very generous settle- 
ment of {2% million that FCI received in compensation 
for the loss of its conversion rights into equity shares of 


the steel companies, notably the Steel Company of Wales 
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came too late to be credited in the latest accounts. But— 
after its experience with Petrochemicals and others—the 
Corporation, even though it was founded to foster basic 
development rather than to make a large profit, is in no 
position to take any but the soundest steel investments 
O1 to its books, 


More Dollars for South Africa 


HE International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ie whose Governors are meeting in Washington at 
the same time as those of the IMF next week, has just 
announced the successful conclusion of negotiations for 
two loans totalling $60 million to South Africa. Of this, 
$30 million is to be lent directly to the Union govern- 
ment and will be used chiefly to pay for imports of 
equipment needed to enlarge the carrying capacity 
of South African railways. The other $30 million is 
being lent to the Electricity Supply Commission, under 
the Union Government’s guarantee ; it will help to finance 
a programme that is designed to increase the Commission’s 
power generating capacity by 80 per cent above its 1952 
level within the next five years, Both loans carry interest 
at 4; per cent, rum for a term of ten years, and provide 
for amortisation payments to begin in 1955.. Both can be 
explained by the fact that the development of the new gold- 
mining area in the Orange Free State and the recent growth 
of secondary industries in South Africa have put a heavy 
strain on the Union’s railway system, power supply and 
public services. 

These are not the first World Bank loans to South Africa. 
In 1951 the Bank lent the Union government $20 million 
for communications development, and $30 million to the 
Electricity Supply Commission. These loans have now 
been fully disbursed—or will be in the course of the next 
few weeks. The additional $60 million now authorised will 
allow the impetus imparted by these earlier loans to be 
maintained. A particularly significant aspect of these opera- 
tions is that most of the equipment to be imported for the 
railway and power programmes will be purchased in the 
United Kingdom ; but, nevertheless, according to the official 
announcement from Washington, “the loans will consist 
primarily of dollars,” since South Africa is able to meet its 
debt charges in gold. The disbursement of these dollar 
loans will thus in due course help to fortify Britain’s dollar 
reserves—an example of an untied loan that the British 
representatives at next week’s World Bank meeting will no 
doubt greet with acclaim. 


Rayon’s Peak 


AYON production touched 37.1 million pounds for the 
first time in July, and there is no sign yet of the check 

in demand that would normally be expected if rayon users 
were in fact replacing the stocks that they ran down to 
nothing last year, The steady shift of spindles in Lanca- 
shire from. cotton on to rayon is reflected in the still rising 
output of rayon staple. A year ago staple production had 
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dropped to 3 million pounds a month ; by July this year 
it had risen to 18.2 million. At 2s. a pound, rayon staple 
is highly competitive with American-type raw cotton, and 
a good deal of staple-producing capacity is being brought 
into full operation for the first time this year. 

Future levels. of rayon production may depend ‘very 
largely on the level at which exports can be maintained. 
Their value during the first seven months of the year 
reached little more than £25 million, only slightly below 
their level over the same period of 1952, but a good {10 
million less than their value in the first seven months of 
1951. The arbitrary imposition of import ‘testrictions, and 
the clamour for higher tariffs from the domestic industries 
of importing countries tend both to depress the level of 
textile exports and to intensify the competition for markets 
between exporting countries. 

By next year, however, figures for both rayon production 
and exports will begin to need considerable qualification. 
Synthetic fibres like nylon and “ terylene” are included in 
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the figures given for rayon because they have generally only 
one producer and the Board of Trade does not reveal the 
production figures of individual companies. New large- 
scale plants for these and other fibres will be coming into 
production during the next few years and will swell the 
rayon production figures by several million pounds a month. 

Recently the Board of Trade has announced that it will 
grant import licences for limited quantities of other synthetic 
yarns from dollar countries. Small quantities have been 
allowed in during the past eighteen months, about £30,000 
worth has come in so far this year, and by the end of 
December the total imports of these fibres from dollar 
countries may reach £100,000. The purpose of granting 
licences for these fibres, mainly “orlon,” with some 
“ acrylan ” and “ dynel ” is to give the British textile manu- 
facturers an opportunity to experiment with them and to 
test the market. On the evidence of these experiments will 
be based the decisions whether these additional synthetics 
are put into production in this country. Many of them 
cost seven to ten times the price of rayon yarns, and unless 
the Board of Trade and the Customs and Excise departments 


together decide to admit some new classifications into man- _ 


made fibres, statistics of either the production of “rayon” 


or the exports of “ artificial silk ”—the two official terms for . 


these fibres—will become meaningless. 
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Boys for the Jobs? 


o successor to Mr Ebby Edwards as labour relations 
member of the National Coal Board had been 
appointed by the time that Mr Edwards’s period of service 
ran out this week, though betting in the industry had 
narrowed the field to two or three names. Constitutionally, 
Mr Edwards had been appointed by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power simply as one of the full-time members, and 
since the board still has its necessary complement of these, 
the appointment of a successor has not been a matter 
of urgency for the Minister. But labour relations is one 
of the departments for which individual members continued 
to have direct responsibilities when the board moved away 
from the functional principle some years ago; and it seems 
likely that a new member will be fequired for it. The 
job is not altogether a comfortable one. Negotiations with 
the National Union of Mineworkers no longer tend to reach 
Downing Street, but the labour relations member negotiat- 
ing with NUM leaders has a chairman and a Minister 
above him to whom wages must be of vital interest. More- 
over, the NUM is one of the bodies whose views the 
Minister is likely to consider in making his appointment. 
So the selection of a recruit both qualified and willing to 
fill this vacancy—like other vacancies in the hierarchies of 
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The lack of a full-time board member to head the depart. 
ment, in the short run, would hardly dislocdte its Operations, 
The NUM leaders were instructed at their annual conference 
this year to consider a further wage claim on behalf of the 
industry's lower-paid workers. This was to be buttressed 
by an inquiry into wages, costs, distributive margins and 
prices of coal to different classes of consumer ; but whether 
the union will delay the claim until it has finished delving 
is perhaps doubtful. The department has still on its hands 
the interminable joint investigation, with the union, of the 
industry’s wages structure; it does not appear that the 
investigators have advanced much further with this since 
it was interrupted by the wages increase early this year. 
The union can claim to have its own policy on this more 
clearly defined than the board, which is not surprising. It 
is easier to argue clearly and conveniently that the pay of 
day wage men doing the same jobs in all wages districts 
ought to be brought up to the average in the highest district 
than to count the cost and then to consider how far this 
principle is inevitable. Moreover, last year’s elaborate 
statistical inquiry into the pay of workers at all the pits in 
the country has perhaps introduced some uncertainty into 
just what “ district wage differentials ” really mean. This 
unrewarding joint task is perhaps the most important issue 
with which a new board member taking on labour relations 
will have to grapple: some new thinking on the problem 


the nationalised industries—may have its difficulties. 
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BEECHAM GROUP. The direc- 
tors ef the Beecham group, who have 
always been commendably aware of the 
advantages of advertising in all its forms, 
have again issued an attractive and 
informative set of full accounts to the 
34,000-0dd owners of the company’s 
preference and equity shares. ‘The story 
that these accounts have to tell, however, 
is that the group did little more than 
mark time in the year to March 31st last. 
The value of its total sales, at just over 
{25 million, and its profits, at just over 
{2.9 million, were practically unchanged ; 
the dividend rate of 40 per cent was also 
repeated, but actual dividend disburse- 
ments rose from £324,713 to £390,350 
following ‘the recent “rights” issue of 
deferred ordinary shares. There were, 
however, some changes in the pattern of 
the group’s trade. At home its. sales of 
proprietary foods, medicines and toilet 
products continued to expand, while sales 
by the group’s wholesale grocery com- 
panies again fell; abroad, the group’s 
sales in the Americas and in Europe again 
increased but this was rather more than 
offset by a decline in sales in the sterling 
area countries, 

The most satisfactory feature of the 
year was the reduction in the group’s 
working capital commitments. The book 
value of its stocks fell quite sharply— 





| Company Notes 


from £5,800,873 to £4,401,442—and cash 
balances rose accordingly, from £473,983 
to £1,229,798, while bank overdrafts 
declined from £2,618,811 to £676,233. 
The group has already done much to con- 
solidate its footing in American markets 
and it is now embarked on transatlantic 
diplomacy in reverse by trying to estab- 
lish a mass market for Coca Cola in this 
country ; if it succeeds, there is no lack 
Years to Mar. 31, 


Consolidated earnings : 1953 1952 

f £ 
Gross turnover ........ 25,411,324 25,152,096 
Trading profit......... 2,922,814 2,917,898 
Depreciation ........+; 517,756 386,380 
Taxation 2.3 266 Giries 1,509,856 1,563,492 
Neb PONE «6c chs 887,341 766.762 
Ordinary dividends .... 324,713 390,350 
Ordinary dividends {per 


Henk ors 49 40 
Retained by subsidiaries 403,536 225,185 
Retained by parent 

company .........2. 18,655 10,790 

Consolidated balance sheet ; 
Fixed assets, less depre- 


Cities oe oe 4,478,946 4,628,131 
Goodwill, Patents etc.. 11,205,149 11,044,303 
Net current assets ..... 3,517,387 4,853,590 
pine SY TEETER RT 5,800,873 4,401,442 
NI se oes ee 473,983 1,229,798 
Bank overdrafts....... 2,618,811 676,233 
ROGVOS 0 ok os ivdgnnns 8,552,724 9,619,201 
Ordinary capital. ...... z 000 


; 1, 
2s, 6d. ordinary shave at 18. xd. yields {7 Is, 
per cent. ; 


of liquid funds to prevent dividends from 
rising. 


would certainly be opportune. 


A. G. COSSOR. In the last few 
years the Cossor group of radio and tele- 
vision manufacturers has gradually put a 
previously battered house in order—partly 
with the help of defence contracts. Losses 
have been turned into profits ; preference 
dividend arrears have been paid off ; and 
equity payments have been resumed. It 
has always been clear, however, that this 
spring cleaning would not be complete 
until the group had raised new capital on 
the market. That stage has now been 
reached, and the directors propose that a 
further 2,500,000 §s. ordinary shares 
should be created ; they intend “to take 
the first available opportunity to issue at 
least part of the new capital.” The greater 
part of these new funds will be needed 
to pay off the bank overdrafts (totalling 
£793,433 at the end of last March) that 
have financed the recent expansion in the 
group’s business. 

The chairman has issued an assurance 
that the present dividend rate of -10 per 
cent could be maintained on-an increased 
equity capital, and has even hinted that 
the company might be able in favourable 
circumstances to push up this rate a little. 
But much will depend on the profitability 
—and future—of defence contacts. In the 
year to March 31st last the group’s turn- 
over rose from about £5,750,000 to nearly 
£7,250,000 (including about £1,500,000 ‘n 
export sales), but its trading proii's 
actually fell slightly, from £482,876 ‘o 
£464,917. This divergent movement ‘0 
sales and in profits was due to the fact that 
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overnment defence contracts accounted 
ce a considerable part of the increase in 
sales ; and profit margins on these orders 
are, in Lord Burghley’s words, “ strictly 
limited.” Clearly, then, the group is still 
very dependent upon defence contracts ; 
Years to Mar. 1, 


Consolidated earnings ? 1952 1953 
Gross turnover......-. 5,750,000 7,250,000 
frading profit. ....s ine 482,876 464,917 
fotal INCOME. .csecese 4 522,164 492,883 
Depreciation ...ecceoes 67,465 67,433 
axation «sss ba ae 249,801 223,200 
Net profit <: ve dew Cake : 96,014 63,816 


Ordinary dividends .... 31,500 33,000 


Ordinary dividends (per 


cent)ics caleeeeseads 10 10 
General reserve... ..+- 10,000 fen 
Added to oup carr 

forward = 7 whats ad 37,465 33,883 

Consolidated balance sheet : . 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

ciation. savin <eeade 694,278 681,239 
Net current assets ..... 1,545,458 1,614,323 
Stocks .. i seweabeawees 2,875,437 2,504,496 
Cash . . dsxdp¥paeceeen 18,853 145,629 
Bank overdrafts...... « 813,891 793,433 
Reserves .sic.0 soc ue eee 754,781 793,380 
Ordinary capital. ...... 600,000 600,000 


&:. ordinary share at 8s. 9d. xd yields £5 14s, per cent. 


and although these contracts have helped 
the group to keep its development and 
research programme abreast of its com- 
petitors, this dependence is none too sure 
a base for trade. Any prospective in- 
vestors in the new issue should therefore 
weigh the question mark that hangs over 
the group’s long-term prospects against 
the short-term consideration that new 
money will remove the group’s reliance on 
the banks, whose increased charges last 
year played their part in reducing net 
profits from £96,014 to £63,816. 
* 


FURNESS WITHY. A story that 
is now all too familiar to shareholders in 
shipping companies is unfolded in the full 
accounts of Furness Withy for the year to 
April 30th last. The group’s gross profits 
were squeezed between the fall in freight 
rates and the steady rise in operating 
costs; they fell from £8,012,577 in 
1951-52 (admittedly a peak year) to 


£5,143,900. This decline in profits led to 
a fractional reduction in the ordinary 
dividend rate (from 12} to 12 per cent), 
although, as was pointed out in these 
columns on August isth, this reduction 
was rather more than offset by the reduc- 
tion in the standard rate of tax deducted 
from dividend warrants. 

The company has an estimated balance 
of expenditure for new tonnage at nearly 
£12} million ; although as it has ample 
cash and near liquid resources in hand to 
meet immediate capital commitments, it 
is therefore peculiarly hard hit by the 
burden of replacement. Indeed, in draw- 
ing attention to the rise in shipbuilding 
costs, the chairman, Sir Ernest Murrant, 
goes as far as to say that “ the position is 
most unsatisfactory and the only remedy 
appears to be for shipowners to call a halt 
in ordering new ships except for bare 
necessities.” Unless the Royal Commis- 
sion on Taxation comes out with some 

Years to April 30, 


Consolidated earnings : 1952 1953 

£ £ 
CDE SWORE ccd cnt ce 8,012,577 5,143,900 
Total mcome.......... 8,476,607 5,701,372 
Depreciation .......+.- 1,875,734 2,046,585 
SMCOHON oa. 6653 hee 3,243,742 1,482,154 
INGE OPONE 6.0 seca ee sen 2,531,210 1,696,412 
Ordinary dividends .... 393,750 . 396,000 
Ordinary dividends (per 


CORRE wre sk op 0 so wns 123 12 
Retained by subsidiaries 1,539,728 860,321 
Fleet replacement ac- 

OES 3S ice eee ee 500,000 400,000 
Added to carry forward 78,357 Dr 222 


Consolidated balance sheet : 
Shipping property, etc., 


less depreciation. .... 19,629,224 19,588,810 
SAGER ee eS ie 4,042,475 2,989,239 
Quoted investments.... 6,900,183 8,187,610 
Cathe OM econ nats 10,888,163 9,998,050 
Reserves . i... ss cctece 18,370,231 20,485,111 
Ordinary capital....... 5,266,287 5,316,787 


{£1 ordinary stock at 29s. xd yields {8 ds. per cent. 


proposal to mitigate the peculiarly vicious 
problem of inadequate depreciation allow- 
ances in the shipping industry, the com- 
pany’s 5s. ordinary shares—which at the 
current price of 29s, xd. yield 84 per cent 
—can therefore hardly be regarded as an 
expanding equity, to say the least. 


30 ORDINARY SHARES: “Financial Times” Index (July !, 1935 « 100) 
20 FIXED INTEREST STOCKS: “Financial Times” Index { July |, 1935 « 100) 


MARKINGS: Weekly average of bargains morked 
in the Stock Exchange Official List 
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Next Account begins: September 16th, 
Next Contango Day : September 16th. 
Next Settlement Day: September Sih. ~ 


ALTHOUGH gilt-edged securities continued 
to improve this week, industrial equities 
were more hesitant. There was a steady 
flow of small buying orders into the gilt- 
edged market and most of the medium 
dated and longer dated stocks were 
marked up; by the close~on Wednesday 
War Loan had improved to 82% and 
Transport (1978-88) to 81%. Dominion 
and Colonial loans, particularly the 
Australian issues, were also marked up 
but at the close on Wednesday last week’s 
new East African loan—a 4 per cent stock 
(1968-71)—-still stood at its issue price of 
95. Banking shares were idle but firm ; 
insurance shares were rather more active, 
with especial interest concentrated upon 
Caledonian Assurance, which rose to 6} 
before denials by companies that had been 
suggested as possible bidders for the 
shares brought the price back to $+}. In 
the foreign market Japanese and German 
issues moved rather irregularly within 
narrow limits at the end of the old 
account ; then, on the first day of the new 
account German issues made fractional 
losses and Japanese bonds fractional gains. 
Elsewhere United Railways of Havana 
were in demand on take-over rumours. 

The nervous fluctuations in Wall Street 
brought rises in most sections of the 
industrial market to a halt. Generally, 
however, the undertone was reasonably 
firm. The only sectors in which any 
notable gains were scored were breweries 
and tobaccos ; by the close on Wednesday 
“Imps” had risen to 55s. 9d., a gain of 
1s. 74d. on the week. Oil shares remained 
firm, with Anglo-Iranian being in particu- 
lar demand. 

Rubber shares were steady and tea 
shares made a number of good gains. 
The World Bank loan to South Africa 
helped to give rather a firmer note 
to dealings in the Kaffir market, but 
prices improved by only a few pence. 
Base metal shares tended to improve after 
the new account had opened. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 








Security Indices 
1953 





| 
123-9 | 108-97 


. 26.. | 8-65 

+ 123-9 | 109-03 : | 5-65 
» 28. 124-1 | 109-04] 4-10 | 5-64 
ict She 124-3 | 109-08] 4-10 | 5-63 
Sept. 1. 124-0 | 109-09] 4:14 , 5-65 
2 109-16 4-12°| 5-66 







al bargains 
125-0 | 109-16 | Aug. 26; 6,674 
(Mar. 6); (Sept.2) ,, 27) 6,105 
113-9 | 105-68] ,, 28) 6,195 
May 20)) (Jan. 5) 


952, High} 121-5 | 106-66] ,, 32} 8,302 
, B1 (Jan. 1) | (Jan..9)}Sept. 1| 7,632 
103- 





» Low 1 | 100-67 be 2; 7,318 
une 24)! ly 3 | 
* july 1, 1925=100. + 1928= 100. 
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Prices, 1953 | BRITISH FUNDS |... | pa. | wie Gross Prices, 1953 | Last Two Price | Price, Vie 
Jan. 1 to AND | es cone cae k: Jan. 1 to Sept. 2) Dividends ee Aug. 26 yeept. 2, Se br 
Sept. 2"__| GUARANTEED | ase | ise) ONS Pee ie | (a) (6) (c) 3 E 1953" 1955 

High Low | _STOCKS Bo Pee sere a cai iSelect ties mt a x 

fs 414 § thee wa | Bie deals 485 

1006 | 99% |War Bonds 25% °52-54 . 1904 | mh | 18 113 eS s0/10)| 32/3 10/104 % elie live : 

olf ty E a satan $y 1860 en it . 101. i 9 71216 6 | 55/44 | 45/3 5a d {1 in | Ae 5 18) 

O2 ee te fom ee (9 °7 4151451 44 | hai 129bVickers {1 .......... - / t 

99% 99 4 Serial F funding 13% 1953. '99/ i ‘ey 11/5 0° 7 112-4 v 51/14 | 44/46 a pee ei / 49/3 5 1H 

99 Bf 98 4 [Serial Funding 13% 1954. 99% | 2:3: Ss ' a5 @. | 21/8 1b Bradford Dyers £1...) 30/- | 29/- | 711 g 

101 | 1004 |Serial Funding 3% 1965.. 100 it 100% pf elie Pi 28/9 | 217 11 q 12 |Brit. Celanese 10/-...) 27/- | 27/- 5 18 & 

100 98% |War Bonds 24% 54-56 aoe 998 ee : } 4 . 4 48/14 | 41/4 5 a) eed 46/6 | 46/- (5 84 

100} | 99% |Funding 23% *52-57..... 1004 | 1004/1 6 2/2 12 44 46/104) 37/3 Sal 6{0Courtaulds <1... ..-. 59 | 46- |aie 

lel 995 \Nat. Def. 3% °54-58...../ 101% | 101%, so ' 21 46/ 104 38/6 10 b er nsl 45/6 46 6 6 9 rf 

102 2 War Loan 3% '55-59 ..../ 102% | 1023 | 1 7.1) 2.15. 84 64,30}; 49/- 4a) 16 diPatons & Baldwins £1) 63/3 | 63/6 6 6 4 

AVS Vg 99} ‘9 j ; i j I i 

964 914 (Savings Bonds 3% *55- 65. 95 fe | 963 (2.0 0 > 7 + i 

983 934, |\Funding 24% °56-61..... | 98) | 984/113 9/217 100 81/6 | 13/- Tha} 12)bjAssoc, Elect. {1 ..... 9 |} 18/9 5 13 

Qi4 86% \Funding 3% '59-69...... | We | WE 2 610/316 4h wg | 33/3 24 i _ ae 32 S15 wt 

93% 874, |‘Funding 3% °66-68...... | 93% 93} 2 3 S 3 12 104 60% | 51/- 10 b [on nish _—_ = as °. ; . 3 

Lolg | 98h (Funding 4% '60-90......| 101g | 1018 | 2 1 2/319 t 46/- | 31/- sta Th General Elect. £2 | 0 

90 4 85 3 ia Savings Bonds ay, *60-70.; 88 Bt 89 ts i 2 8 10 i 3 17 on 5 ' Brist 1 Aero 10/- 17 ‘3 16 104 5 LB = 

89} 844 Savings Bonds 24% 64-67) coat! Bet, | : > ‘ | ; 5 10 i. eet 17 “| 4 alBritish Motor 5/- ... 1/~ Tl 6 Os 

— : 1004, oe = sb ene | g6 86 9 9 0! 338 Ti 35/103) 23/6 the Tici\De Havilland £1..... 26/6 | 27/- li} 

6i% | 82% Savings Bonds 3% OS rl aot ie | 2 8 2.4 7 97 34/- | 25/1} 15 ¢ 15 cFord Motor f1....... 32/6 132 412% 

92} 863 |Consols 4% aft. Feb. "57. 903 91 BS ; i 45 5f 43/- | 36/6 546 6 alHawker Siddeley £1..| 42/3 | 42/6 5 83 

B2 ih | 77f -\Conv, 34% aft. April ‘el. | 8 aL i 2 5 614 2 7196 | 78/6 | 25 ¢ 25 dLevland Motors £1...| 86/3 | 86/3 3 151] 

61g | 57§  |Treas. 24% aft. April "75.) 59% t 29/- | 24/- | 25c\ 2 alRaleigh Ind, £1...... 28/14 | 28/1) 5 18 & 

72} | 67 {Treas. 3% aft. April "66. ] 712 | TOK" 2 6 8) 4 F OF 66% | 58/6 | 5a) 10 HRolls Royce {1 -..... 62/6 | 62/6 416 1 

92 te | BT ie (Treas. 34% '77-80....... | Swe | Ww) 2 7 7) 4 1 64 oy | 5732! 12 4 12 cStandard Motor 5/ 6/9 | 69 17 4 

* is $% 4/ 5/33 . 

91] 903. | Treas. 34% "19-81. | W.} We p27 be be | Suors & Stores 

81} | 76 [Redemption 3% "86-96 ..| 80§* | 805* 2 7 5/318 845.6 | 49, | 904 5 alBoots Pure Drug 5/-. fj 217 | 21-* 415 3 

824 TT ye [War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 62} Slt | 82% | 2 611) 4 5 I Be 16/6 | 22436) 12JaiDebenhams 4/- ...... 30/3 1306 412011 

62 58} |Consols 24%........--+,/ GO | 603 | 2 5 3 > 4 2 2fiio0/74 | At 5 a ii} Lyons (J,) “A” £1...| 98/9 | 98/9 411 2 

884 | 834 (Br. Elec. 3% 68-73......|. 864% 867% | 2 911/319 1M 69/3 | 46/5 15 a, 35 b/Marks & Spen. “A 5-1 59/9 159 4 49 

363 82% (Br. Elec, 3% '74-77 ..... | 851%) 85e" 2 810 5 18 54 58/103 44/3 | 55 ¢ 20 a\Woolworth 5/-.....+.| 57/~ | 57/3 (416 1 

102} 99} Br. Elec. 44% "74-79 ....| 100§* | 100§* | 2 51014 3 Ye ect A ee a . | ike 
¥ a . an t i ; ii a. ngio-ir 

20 | Sh ie Ree WG eae) wk | Sak ta 0 Lia 6 emeena| ao/tis - 24a I2gbiBurman Ol LL... | 835 | 65/14 5 710 

Sait 834 (Be Trans. 38 "O813.-0<°] Solfo] Soy |2 911/319 19 {39 | MOH) 44 12 HRova fy ore | 86 to ialy 53 9 
3 ay . } . , . /a : «see } / } ta) 0 h he fet as j j j . 

99} 95% (Br. Trans, 4% "12-77 ....] 99 42 5 114 2 5 29/4 93° 1gte. Btal Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 27/- 2T/- > 12 4 

814 | 764 (Br. Gas 3% "90-95 ...... | gi | 81812 7 11318 92 da sine net 

& | $e [Br. Gas 34% 69-71 ..... oon ceeds. © 15 3 8 44/1} | 34/6 2jaiCunard {1° ......4+.. 38 /- | Sey-~ (8 8 5 

98h _ (Br. Gas 4% "69-12 | Bae 14 HP. & O. Def, fi...1./| 62/- | 626 5 80 

(e} To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. (§) Net yields are] 30/9 | 24/- 10 c\Royal Mail £1....... 26/- ,26/- 7 3 iy 

calculated after allowing for tax at 9s..0d. in { * Ex dividend. f Assumed SCELLANEOUS cee 4 ; P 
average life 12 years approximately. 62/3 | 51/73 Tha) 223d\Ass. Port. Cem, ae 6076 61/6 +17 ts 
ol Wi| 8a 3 deer hima ave fats 3 | 

Prices, 1953 | Price. | Price. | 43/104| 36/ a\ rit. Aluminium /~ me 150 
Prices, 1959 |jan 3oSeptll - Srenees Atal) Ase ch Geb! shoe a 1 Seman | ahs Isjte 6}talBrit. Amer. Tob. o/-| 389° | 386 5 2 4 
| “13 1953 |. 1953 | $618 | $42 ( “$alCanadian Pacific $25.| $44 | $43 5 9 

Hiehi | Low High Low: fr rn ane mere eee 6/9 | 5/68) 114) GtalCarreras “B” 2/6... 6/-_ | 6/3 0 9 
eri ie if. s d | 29/5 {17/9 | 150 10 —— ee st yon he ) s . 

; + } ; ; ; u Tr / f , 

88 «BL | 89h | 84B |Aust. 39% *65- 5.69. 88 | 893 14.3 3! s 8 —~ “Bip. Chemical Poe tes |S 36 it 

92} | 86 | 94 | 91 IN. Zealand 54% '62-65, 93 | 935 | 318 4 57/63 | 50/ 11; > Bhalimp. Tobacco £1... §4/- | §5/- 5 5 

98% 893 | 98 93% ae Africa 33% "54-59. 96 964 4 3 5 seat of | baa cnte Inter. Nickel n.D.V...- $73" $71 9 10 

Co | SS Sr ee ee ree) Se | StS eee “he 0 ULoadoe Brick 1... |. sso jess |5 110 

91 4 | st | 90} Liverpool 3% "54 64..) 93) | 93) | 5.14 Si BOV8 84/7 aiTate & Lyle 1... 63/6 |63/- 1415 ¥ 

215 St Saf PLA. 3% SOM.) OL | 9l | 4 eB ES | cas | Sb © Mheltube Investimenss gi. 0/6 | Gl/- | 418 4 

103) 972 | 1044 | a Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89; 102 102. | 412 3 56/3 i 48/- 206 24alTurner & Newall £1..| 55/6 | 55/6 | 4 10 ls 

684 614 73 66} |Austria 44% °34-59 ..| 73 13 | 412 Sd co 45/Th Sal Bib Unilever Oe 50/- | 49/4415 9 4 

13 5 21 8 (Chinese 5% 1913..... | 154 164 Ni RuBBer 

68} 43} 66 49} ‘German 5%......... 56 564 ake 6/44 | 4/6 5 ie Allied S Sumatra {1 . 63 673 (24 00 

854 45 80 | 6&5 German 43% Moe Sinus 16 TT} eve 19/3 | 14/1 The q Nil ti fbencie Fea EE i vesnies 16 115/46 9157 

1%} | 119 | Japan 5% 1907......! 129 1283 41/3 33/3 1 12}d{United Sas tong {1| 40/- {| 40/- 10 0 0 

; NES 

ro si 6%! 5% | 405! 20 alAnglo-Amer. 10). . 5% op 5 44 

Prices, 1953 Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield i } : TS ee Ge 

Jan. 1 to Sept.2' Dividends ORDINARY iAug. 26,Sept. 2,) Sept. 2, ae } 70/38 ro a oe Plaeitaiene pT aera? i5/- i g 9 0 

Hieh | Low | @) @ 2) STOCKS —_|_ 193 | 1953 | 1953. | 96). 3 /9 | 80 a} 120 b\De Beers 5/- Bearer $ 64/3 5 UL : 
—— pimespeees. SSS ooo SS y/o 48/6 1Thc Ihc ohannes urg Con fl 5 ‘aa fun 6 7 

~ % Banks & DiscounT | i s. d. i ; 10 

66/104, 58/14 | 7 8 7 wiBarclays “B" f1..... 65/- | 65/6 14 6 6] 208 St | 11S 00 aRhokans £1...+..-..) 18%) 19 11 16 

54/9 | 46/3 6b 6 a\Lioyds “A” £5, {1 pd 53/6 | 54/- 14 811 . . 

72/9 | 64/- 8 b| © 8 a Midland {1, fully pd... 71/6 | 127- |4 811 * Ex dividend, 

14/14 | 59/3 4 Sia N. Prov. “B” i ted iS a i a8 2 N k CI 

82/- | 10/- | a Westminster £4 * id 

75/3 | 67/6 10 6| =T§a\Alexanders 42, fl pa.) 4/- | 15/3 1413 0 == Yor osing Prices s 

51/3. | 41/4$| 5 6 5 aNat. Disc. “B” £1....1 47/6 | 50/— | 4 0 0 jee ee ose 

46/3 | 39/- 5 6 5 aUnion Disc. {1 ......) 44/6. 46/- | 4 611 Aug ~~ 

39/7 | 32/3.) 40 4 aiBare.(DC. &O.) “AP £1 3T/- | M/- 14 6 6 L2 eo | 23 

49/- | 39/3 | Tal 9 &Chart. Bk. of India {Ui 42/- | 42/6 | 6 11 9% $+ $ 

INSURANCE : Balt. & Ohio.) oh 23 , 50 
8 1 | 50a 85 bLeg. & Gen. £1 5/- pd) | > 38. 3 Man. Pac... <. 233 7 

2g | 17 | 40tb 20ta'Pearl £1, fully pd...) 20 ait 5 2 8 IN.Y. Cent....| 56 

38; 3248 | 100tc! 105tc/Prudential “A -£1.. .| 37f | 5 2 6 [Pennsyl...... 20 Suen Bae ot 10% 
| | Brewers, Erc | mer. Tel. ..1544 {1 + a 
1312/6 [1114/9 | 338 10 Bese Pe ee 1116/3 1116/3 | 7 711 Stand: Gas . | is +4} 369 36 

17/74 | 15/98 7ja\ 15 bdiDistillers 4/-.........) 17/3 | 17/-* 5 5 11 United Co > i festinghouse. 44} 42 

Si/id | 2T/- 10 57 aGuinness 10/-.. 2.2...) j 512 5 IW. Union Tei, 45} ‘oolworth os | AAs 45 

10;- | 8/- 8b 4 alnd Coope 5/- ..:..:. 7 29 i 





{ Free of tax. Yield caieulated on gross basis. 
(e) Lo earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 
tor 9 months - yield basis 16%. 
for 4 months ; yield basis 10:97 
\r) Yield basis 15% after capital boaus. 


(o) Yield basis 8) %, 


(a) Interim dividend. {b) Final dividend. 


(g) Includes 2% centenary bonus ; 
(7) Also 5% Coronation bonus, not included in abd: ) To 
after capital bonus. 

is) Yieid basis 124% after capital bonus. 





yield basis 14%, 


{h) A 







latest date. 
(p) Also 5%, net capital d 


ield basis 19- 7 wee aid rage scsn 


seme year’s dividend. d) Yield at co of face value. 
2%, tax free cash bonus ; basis bad (i) 12% Pe aid 
lim) Yield basis 10%. of 174% 
not included in 


Wield basis 20°. 
Yield basis 74°. 


ot 8 
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Production and Trade...,.. 
British Commonwealth 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 


Western Europe : 


Sept. 3 


july 


322-5 
296-6 


159<3 
152-8 
170-7 
134-0 
130-7 


164-4 
158-5 
263-5 
151-4 
243-6 


138 


103-8 
108-5 


223 
227 
123 
257 
196 
292 
256 
386 


43 


100 
10k 

99 
100 


101 


13-5 


129 
128 
132 


oe 


Prices and Wages............... This week 
Production and Consumption Aug. 15th 
PONINOR oops sisssccisngnesce Aug. 22nd 

External Trade.................. Aug. 29th 

7 Financial Statistics ............ This werk 
; Industrial Profits ............-.» i ae 
9 

i) 

lp 

9 

64 

g 

10 

oj : 

y 1950 | 1951 1952 

? ee en OR emeae ‘eet 
i mid-June Aug. 20 | | Aug. 27 | 
_ ) 

WORLD PRICES 

fm’ The Commodity Price Indicator : 

MS... .e¥eaded (oe eeeureles sank 1952 = 100 90 126 99 94 94 
l Bos 50 +eSehuel Sees Ceene Se 2 90 114 100 100 100 
4y Fibres ....00) bs eee nee kee eases ee s 101 167 99 81 81 
} Metals .....40<0cweeeeseaeeeeenaes “ 75 99 100 98 98 
ui 1 LOTS cece eww eee ete eee eae . » ee: a 131 | 96 | - 341 sae _ 92 
. “Monthly averages 1952 
9 ‘ siitiiadiclit neers 
‘ BRITISH WHOLESALE 1950 | 191 1952 May | June 

, PRICES ee ee a! aks ae 
; Old series : 

4 A cles. .cstkdas ae Koos Wewe bien 11938 = 100 258-7 315-0 323-3 323-2 322- 9 | 

| Foo d tORhDONS ae set es toes ons ? 227-3 253-9 292-0 287-3 290-5 
Materials used in: | June 30, | 

4 Non food manufacturing .,.+..++++. 11949 = 100 138-6 193-3 162:1 162-1 160-0 

, Mi ical engineering ......+.e++. a 113-2 134:3| 149-9 151-7 151-6 

Electrical maChiWOly ssssaesapes os 122-0} 151-9} 165-4] 165-5| 167-6 

4 Building and eivil engineering...... S 106-1 125-6 133-6 134-9 133°4 

4 buildings «<< iar wwee as dace eee 105-2 123-0 130-6 131-8 130-5 
Commodities June 30, | 

: { We icp ew sbete SO Ws Caicew > |1949-= 100 156-8 223-2} 171-9 174-3 165°9 

: Wool, raw icc iene puke ve seawees i 195-8 252-3 147-9 141-6 146-8 

ok Kubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future . 324-6 499-1 282-8 262-0 263-2 
q Softwood imported 5 eae eee eae os 96:3 143°5 158-0 163-3 151-8 
ty ( ‘ H.C. electrolytic, *delivered fe 152-2 187-5 220-7 196-6 219-3 
6 
i UK RETAIL PRICES 
4) Interim index 2 une 17, 

BUC ee er gocccevsee (L941=100 114 125 136 135 138 
9 Jan. 15, 

tan €©—s«A(W:COAtemS. .. SWedieeeaaiewebn eunes ae 1952 = 10 |} 402-6 102-2 103-9 
¢ MEE = Fod ... ... sas GSEs ai Cease . | 105-4] 104-4] 108-7 

1 
comm All itemS.. ii sevenneeu caweeuneeess 1938= 100 185 202 221 220 223 

ty Food .. . . «i0cs's asia eaaiaee gaat = ws 172 191 221 219 228 

6 I | tabed cpaunkae aides elas = 114 119 122 122 123 
yy Clothing . .v¢ivenciuebeae keane =i 216 249 259 262 259 
4y Fucl and ligh€., cc eo caceweds see as ie 161 177 197 193 195 
ly Hiousehold durable goods .......... a 245 288 294 296 294 
4 Drink . . .:ssdbatws ¢ eee edna aie z } 255 255 255 

Tobacto. .-<s S¢saaueceoi akotine —} ms “18 | 386 386 386 
0 Purchasing power of £ 

1 based on all consumer spending).... {1938100 52 48 44 44 43 
9 
ob TERMS OF TRADE 
4 mport prices : 
3 All items.,s ss dnaieee iE grkbehekin 1952= 100 26 102 me = io 
od, drink and tobacco .......+.. » 8 : 
; ' - mi: steele a ; So sGe ben onces * 71 110 100 103 100 
Export rices : 
> enn nS, yf eM Ea al wae : 81 {| 100} 101) 101 
AN UWACSOR  caeaka cease so ea = ~~ 7 oo = aa 

= Metals and engifiéering goods ...... * 

. exti ‘< and clothing. baaehetenv as “a 84 110 100 104 99 
erms of trade : 

Kutio of import to expert prices.... = 95 108 100 102 100 
fs SHIPPING FREIGHTS : 
pt Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling)1952—100, —... es 100-0] 105-8 91-2 
& Week! le anee 30 
% y wage r. une 30, P 
i All ered poe tose bis io 47 100 lll 120 130 129 129 
Df Men. i. ces SEs kak BAe so Bhs . 110 119 129 128 128 
wy VIO sas Pebteeks <a: meee i 114 123 133 132 132 

eekly earnings’: 

> All workers" tan jhtabdpan vente s. da. 128 0} 141 1) lll 

A} Men’ 2... 3gyeeeig, teas Caines 150 5| 166 0| 178 6 

if Women te een ee eadtene vet eee eeeesne ” 82 7 90 1 96 4 

— Oct., : 

All WOTkKORE, . iss auncecsoeae sce. ¢ [L9S8— 100 240 265 285 

CO . ke be ned eee Seer ee eee eeeneee - » 218 241 259 eee = 

Women “s+ *eene eee eene ** a **r* ae * 254 277 296 
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(") The index of retail prices has been lin 
Service. (*) Surveys made twice 


relate to October survey. 


Aug. 


90 
98 
88 
16 
97 


April 


a 


328-3 
325-2 


148-6 
145-9 
156-5 
130-7 
129-0 
137-2 
174-8 
201-9 
150-1 
233-7 


91 


135 
139 


1953 


ll | Ang, 18 


91 
100 
87 
77 
99 


May 


326°1 
324-1 


146-9 
143-4 
151-2 
130-2 
128-8 


139-4 
182-4 
210-8 
146-6 


, 215-2 


82-2 


135 
134 
139 


oseeee 


aeeeeeereeeeeeeee 


1953 — 


June we | 3s 


The following list shows the most recent date on which cach statistical page appeared, 
BRITISH 


Prices and Money Supply Aug. 22nd~ 
United States A 29th 


05:4 | 
322-8 


145-8 
143-1 
150-8 
130-2 
128-5 


140-0 
174-9 
202-7 
143-7 
214-5 


141 


106-6 
113-8 


229 
238 


253 


205 
282 
256 
387 


42 


135 
139 


Sept. 1 


isaese 


—) 


July 


324-9 
322-3 


144-1 


SSS 


9 


15-8 


136 
® 140 


a wiih tos sit of colealathans manaalby Preenear ®- G. D. Sind dos ioc Conde oak Couenaitind 
a year; annual figures 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ) (1948 = 100) 

















| Austria | Belgium 
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“ER Greece Norway | Sweden Turkey 





Denmark| France 
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iii rte ne 










































$968 5c | 118 | g2; 17 90 193 | 132 16 11}: 89 80 67 63 
BOGOR st so Sac ehseaeee 179 | 118 121 | 125 218 | 171 130 144 128 119 112 115 
16 ks eee 181 | 114 116 | 131 231 | 170 123 147 130 119 110 133 
1953 ‘ 
Manet isa céwen cde cake 174 113 124 | 130 244 | 169 1 160 144 129 115 
Wie 88 oss Beer es, Ca 115 121 | 129 249 | 175 ae 156 142 124 119 
MS ees eee at peer eae oA 122 | 131 247 | 183 ee 161 135 128 114 
MM os io Ch accuiadee mente eat ed 121 | es 248; 0 w eas sip 145 si re 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE” 
mn: mn, mn. 000 mn. mn. *000 mn. ; mn. ’000 mn. mn, mn. mn, mn 
Monthly averages or schillings | francs kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas | £ lire guilders |. kroner kroner * T. 
calendar months voto . on ttnerat wpe +“ tesa rete ee eee et eet ee ~ 
IMPORTS (cif) 
seo Sis A : carnegie scapes piaghintacba kha hel dide Renard ch Wail aici. er 
soma ee 50; 1,922| 135| 3-384 505 1-2} 3-45} 0-94 118 99 m4) 12-5 
OME 25 i scccseaccueeeads ' 1,169 | 10,600 | 580 | 133-94 1,227 497-9 17:04 | 112-80 197 521 766; 93-8 
MOG aikacacdesnscuee | 2,163 | 10,252 | 650 | 132-64 1,350 | 432-9 14-35 | 120-48 694 520 146} 129-7 
1953 | | 
MON. ss vnechinwknete® | 1,107} 10,782 | 600 | 130-99 1,277 411-9 17-00 | 130-30 740 643 669 112-3 
Ra os osc as: eee a te | 1,092 9,893 | 539 | 132-87 1,252 502-9 14-68 | 126-36 672 495 688 | 112-9 
Maes si eres eS i. Lesa 9,615 | 507 | 111-43 1,237 : 127-40 | 697 506 681; 113-3 
Patho ss Scares cee aE mee 523} 135-12 1,338 | BS 712 sid 681 E 
| 
EXPORTS (t.0.b.) 
ek ee 30} 1,806] 1971 2-55] 4681 09) 2-02] 0-88 87 65 4} 12-1 
WR ais eh av end ccuc ks 803 | 11,047 476 | 123-24 1,215 127-2; 6-79 85-62 610 369 767 13-3 
OR. i ica is i 900 | 10,212 483 | 118°04 | 1,409 149-9} 8-41 72°02 660 337 674 84-7 
i i i 
1953 | 
Mabel: . Si ctcesee teas 970 9,614 | 517} 120-49 | 1,474 139-9; 10-36] 16-13 681 330 555} 110-1 
MOM ieee hak 903 9,242 | 444} 126-55 1,526 156-4; 7-70| 73-44 619 283 594 88-5 
UNG 62k oo ba Sew ets 1,028 9,163 | 464 | 115-45| 1,428 gt A dee 72-50 580 269 $82} 101-5 
june wef ee 534 | 127-29| 1,554 |. ae gia 628 at 697 | 
BALANCE 
6. ise sei a ie St ) rr 
OS co Scteas tens deans —- 2);— M6)— 8) — 1:29) ~- 37} —- 0-4) — 1-43) —-0-06)/— SL} — 33) — 2) -— 04 
SON. 5 seid scedb meas — 36) + 447) — 104) -10-70} — 12} —370-7 | —10-25 | —27-18|; — 187) — 153} + © 1] — 20-5 
RFR ease RES — 23,;-—- 39/-— 67| -14-60) + 59} —283-0/ — 5-94 | —48-46 | — 183|— 172] — 4-0 
1953 i 
Bi Git he — * 338 | ~1,168|— 23] —10-50| + 196 | —272-1 | — 6-64 | —54-:17} — S59} — SIS) — U3} — 2-2 
MOM i ea dete es — 189} — 61/=- %/|- os | + 274) ~346-4) — 6:98} —52-92) 4+ 7) — 212) — 94] — 24:5 
Mae... icc gaes ckeeel — 2044, -— 42): -— 43/4 402) 4 192) .. | . | -54-90} — 12) — 237} — 99] -— 11:8 
Sante . i. ccckst oe ce a a SE | mF ee ee ee — 4] + 16 is 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (1948 — 100) 
IMPORTS 
1938 atétet seek. 266 | 93 | 118 | 102 | et 4. 3] 79 92 | 118 100 | 94 | 91 
er herr ee 213 122 | 153 126 208:| 118 133 | 150 132 129 | 161 
SAE oo tations wie | 217 118 | 148 129 Met x. 97 146 | 132 128 119 221 
1953 | © 
Math iss cvgeectaskpees 232 122 os 136 | eee 121 168 153 156 = 201 
AMO cu di bae eRe eae | 230 Sas ie 146 251 | wee 104 162 143 1356 whe 209 
Maik sb ietsae ee so a ad 119 OT | x: sis 3 eS 123 , 
PUIG ico 60k Wick Fh Chew ess ‘bas ith ss 144 | 279 | Se 
a EXPORTS 
5086 3 <a 110 139 | 125 | Ee 136 125 156 108 
GGA 4c 355. skapeecdbeue ten | 204 | 149 193 | 236 | 622 in 135 163 243 127 
OSE Sie wines estes 202 137 185 208 670 to 163 140 255 155 
1953 
Mbstie's ds catepaan is 267 145 ab 226 735 209 143 282 207 
Rett os See 245 ee as 236 766 ea 165 145 267 170 
WR ee es eas ps ay AA 218 731 | aes Bon ies ee 
Jeet <i a cede 236 819). ‘ 


(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and m 


. anufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark and: Greece exclude mining ; 
Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; Austria, manufactured gas; aad Norway, electri E i i ts) 
with the exception of'Ireland which covers general trade: Belgium includes aneieans. ” sige (*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) 
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FLOATING DEBT 


£ million) 
















Treasury Bills Ways and Meons | 





Advances Total 
Date nieipebidiniectaciiieih ~— Fleating 
Tender Public | Bank of Debt 


Tap 







Depts. | England | 



















Aug. 30 | 5,040-0 | 1445-9 | 299-1 iis 4,717-8 
June 6 | 3130-0 | 1461-91 244-6 0-7 | 4837-2 
» 13 | 3160-0 | 1483-6} 239-0 in 4,882-0 
» 20 | 3180-0 | 1385-01 277-6 eo 4.842°6 
a 4,597-8 252-3 60 | 4855-1 

July 4) 3170-0 | 1438-21 230-8 ges 4,848-0 
» lL} 3190-0 | 1430-0] 255-3 2-3 | 4877-5 
» 18.) 3,200-0 | 1464-0 1 263-5 0-8 4,928-3 
» 25 | 3220-0 | 1469-0 1 249-7 3-3 | 4,942-0 
Aug. 1 | 5250-0 | 1424-3 | 227-0 | 2-8 | 4,904-0 
» (8  3,290-0 | 1,389-6 | 208-1 a 4,887°1 
» 15 3510-0 | Lalé-a | 225-4 Bi 4.950-2 
n 22 | 3330-0 | 1493-7 | 241-8 be 4,994°5 
» 29 5360-0 | 1407-6 x | 4987-0 


3 


| 





exchange and bonds: 
rate is 3) per cent. 





A adn © 
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Financial Statistics 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS : 
: ition r 
For the week ended August 29th there was At last week’s Treasury bill tender, the (£ million) 
an “above-line” surplus {after allowing for} market unexpectedly raised its bid by 2d., 7 A 
Sinking Funds) of £12,294,000 compared with| to £99 8s. 4d. per cent for the record total ‘ 
a deficit of £42,321,000 in the previous week} of £280 million of bills on offer. Despite : 
and a surplus of £15,498,000 in the corresponding} an increase of £12 million in total appli- i 
period last year, bringing the cumulative deficit cations, the proportion ‘of the market’s | fou Department® : . 
to (183,613,000 (£227,352,000 in 1952-53) Net} bid to be allotted rose to the unusually Notes im circulation... . | 1485-5 | 2.545-7 | 1,543-5 : 
mn ; “ . : , » ot Runs | 4 . vs" ve 
expend below-line ” absorbed £7,764,000} high figure of 77 per cent ; the result was Govt. Sein oeek cheeriaba® 1,496-8 | 1,571-8 | 1,571-8 ; 
bringing the total cumulative deficit to that the average rate of discount was Other securities... . cases 0-7 ci; *% 
{380,166,000 (£488,619,000 in 1952-553). brought down by 8d. to £2 6s. 8.25d. per Gold coin and bullion .... 2-9 9 
cent, giving the Government its cheapest a Cee: 
dea EE borrowing since April, 1952. At yester- iblic accounts......... ; 10-7 8-8 $6 
1 ‘ ek | , ; ; ni . . s]. ° m 
eos. 1 eT eee Leeann day’s tender, a new record total of £300 | Treasury special meme + eee 8 eet eee 
mate, to la to og) Se | Aus. | million of bills were on offer ; if all these Othen . s cakcspknanegescee. ae 3} 68-9 
ae | "1953 11952 | 1983 | are allotted the excess of new bills over Sen ears ogi: ie 
maturities will rise to £30 million next Government . vee... 640s0s 301-3 ‘5 | 352-3 3 
week Daccents and advances ., 7% ; =s > 
} " ss . “ CT cca iN ob caniakens . , aa . 
: | 398,057] 18,529 17,892 The authorities have again stepped in Fotal . .s\.cpeekanesdaaces 330-7 1-4 |, 374-1 ; 
Se | 2e200} 2. 2200} With special purchases of bills whenever | Baking department reserve. +g Eee 
B Star 900) 1,100 | credit has been in stringent supply; | “Proportion” ...........+: 12-9 8-3 &-8 
Bos pe 10,50 $o00| special help was in fact accorded on 
= hit Ree : ei , ‘ * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Sp iba ‘“ Thursday of last week and on each of the | Fiduciary issue reduced froc £1,625 million to £1:575 million 
: he first three days of this week—although | on August 26, 1953. 
_——— — only on Monday and Tuesday did the 
1 43 699,268 | 626,887 authorities’ purchases, both from the 
( 425,565 | 434,707 banks and the market, reach sizeable pro- TREASURY BILLS 
BACRS «+ «ns 5 SARAE5| SET.9F portions. On Friday and Saturday of | 
Tot d tas ad sad a last week, however, conditions were tem- | Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 
o : er eaves Wet porarily comfortable without official inter- I sere — —. 
Motor Dut 11,394 | 234| ssa0 vention ; in fact some funds from outside | Offerea | “BPHCT| Anotted} Allotment 
- we 40501 4. "750: ‘950; SOurces came on offer at 14 per cent. At : = 
Si ve] ais: ges a 1m the middle of this week the big banks 1952 | 
Miloceh......+ sams $2,298) 49,595] 289) 4.551) were buying November bills from the dis- ee ee ee 73 
Fetal .....0seseen 84,216) 85,558 =count market at 23; per cent, Octobers at | apra 24} 210-0 | 330-3 | 210-0] 47 8-04 88 
een denpntaenp seinen L * . : : 
Ord. Expenditure | 2; per cent and Septembers at 275 per May | a10:0 | asi-) | a0-0 1 42 2-3? u 
smd 3 | cent. » 8} 240-0 | 347-4 | 240-0] 47 7-83 | Be 
Ir equer} The Bank return shows that some oy et ett aeei a te te 
Other Cons. Fund. .j £1,800,000 of notes have flowed back from " 99} 260-0 | M69 | 260-0] 47 4-01 70 
. active circulation. Largely because of this tie 8 | 270-0 | 839-3 | 270-0 | 47 4-52 "4 
Total .. bankers’ balances have risen by £1,200,000. » 12} 270-0 | 353-1 | 20-0 | 47 4-26 84 
Si ~ 19} 220-0 | 360-1 | 250-0 | 47 4-22 66 
maki share London Money Rates - mI 250°0 | 327-4 | 250-0} 427 3-75 66 
July 3} 250-0 | 534-2 | 250-0] 46 8-48 5 
* Above-line ' Bank o Discount rates © » 10! 2600 | 353-4 | 260-0 47 «347 63 
I... sas esa ree 11/3/52) 4°” | Bank bills: 60 days ... > ° 17 | rae weet oes | as seaeck es 
: ‘ : > | ° « . . 
“ Below - line — ; : soft sgt ae : ” 31 | 250-0 | 3955 | 250-0 | 46 11-66 48 
diture ........cpuseeee Discount houses ... 2 6 months.. i iin 1 960-0 69-6 260-0 473-50 56 
Tsu Ooh... Fania senseo_ wv G6] Mey —Derioder.- 224 ie ade Hl eee] eel mes te] 8 
- npr es eas re 3 months.. 4—5 ” i ‘s r 2s ; F 
J Treasury bills 2months 24 4months.. 4)—5 » 28) 280-0 | 370-2 | 280-0 | 46 8-25 77 
a Re ts from: | Smonths 24 6 months:. 5 ee ae | . 
Savin Cortical ret 12500 oo Poe a * On Aug. 28th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 8. 4d. 
Defence Bonds sage 43.879 |- 26,103 1,824/- 525 * Applicable to seven-day loans against approved bills of | secured about 77. per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
! 


tenders were allotted in full. 


The offering yesterday was for 
a maximum amount of £300 million. 


for loans against Treasury bills the 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Market Rates : Spot 


August 27 August 28 August 29 August 31 September 1 | September 2 







| Official 
Rates 


September 2 











78-282 | 2-814-2-814 |2-81g-2-81 4/281 4-2-81 | 2-814-2-81} | 2-81}-2-81} | 2-808-2- 805 
United Stats 8 Per oat 2114 ea ka Te 2°77 de at 2-778 | 2-774-2 mt 2: 72-277 
French Fr.......- 972-65-987-35 | 9754-975} 9744-9144 at La iS USt. | GS-95) | ISHS 
Swiss Fr. .......- 1215-12-33 of 12-17-12 17) 12- NPE-12- 179/22- 27E-12- 179|22- 27-12-1749) 12- 17-12- 174 12-174-12- Ty 
Belgian Fr. ...... 1” 138-95-142-05 140: 15-140-25'140- 15~-140- 251140- 15-140: 25) 140-05-140- 15 140-05-140- 10:140-00-140- 
Pawh DA... | 10-56-10-72 [10-58g~10-583|10-59}-10- 59§/10- 5943-10-60 | 10-59-20-59}) 10-59-10-59} 40: 0-5 
W. Ger. D-Mle. .. {11-67 21-84 9§[11- 704-11 -70}/21-71p-11- 719,11: 714-11 719 12-70$-11-71 | 11-70-11- 70f 11- 704-117 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-#0-00 
Swedish Kr......: | 14: 37f-14-599 [14-45h-14-46 |14-453-14-463)14-459-14- 46} 14-454-14-46 34-456-14-404i84- S04 14-4 
Danish Kr. ...... | 19-19}-19- 48h [19-344-19- 349 19-54-19: Seis 8 ~19-349}19- 344-19- 343 ae oo 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15  |19-98}~19- 994/19- 98§-19- 994|19-984~-19- 99}/19-98}-19-99}/19-98$-19- 994;19- 98}-29- 
One Month Forward Rates 

ti 3 , . pm ¢. pm 4 —%c. pm | §-tc. pm f-ic. pm 
eee Bis snd: ee gs, a eas | Ste me | g-aete | Petite 
SreMRMAC oo coco vas as das ¥eoer 5-10 dis 5-9 dis 5-9 dis 5-9 dis 5-9 dis teas 
Reales Phe ona t cenispes ideas li-dc.pm | lide. pm | 1-te jt. pm. 14-te. pm | 1-te. pm 
Reletats Wis 6 oso saicnessosengedes ‘ $ dis t nt dis | i} og > i pm | t Aon a 
Jutch G ee c. pm 4c. —Fc. Nong beg pm | | 2 
tee Sess tent tent iste 95 ik ok da 95 pen 26 dis 26 pm~26 dis 25 pa-20 dis | 2 pmn-26 dis | 25 pmi- 2b di 
Swed a Pra rangeremanneeed 64 3 om 3 2 dis | 25 pen-26 din 28 pen-29 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 Be dis 
Danish Bg ten peter os u = 28 dis | 26. pen-26 die | 25 dis | 26 be 2 
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Ten million 
families 
put their faith in 


HOME SERVIC 
INSURANCE 






Issued by the 
industrial Life Offices 
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THE ! 


New Bank in 
Papua, New Guinea 





Papua, New Guinea is a focal point in Pacific affairs by reason 
of its first class importance strategically. 

Commercially, this territory carries on a vigorous and expanding 
trade with many parts of the world, exporting rubber, coconut and 
sisal and importing a widening range of goods. 

To help meet these developments, A.N.Z. Bank opened on 
3rd September a Branch at Port Moresby, Papua where our Manager 
will gladly make ‘on the spot’ enquiries for Trade and Commerce. 

Write to or telephone Overseas Department of the Head Office 
of the Bank in London for any information you may want regarding 
this region— 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged ° 
The Bank of Australasia Limited Established 1845 
The Union Bank of Australia Limited Established 1837 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Tel: AVEnue 1281 











expanding economy 


Industrialists and traders will find 
in Canada immense natural re- 
sources and great opportunities in 
a rapidly expanding economy. 
Canada’s oldest bank ‘possesses 
accurate and up-to-date reports on 
trading trends throughout this vast 
country. 


This information is at your service. 







through the 
JF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


<cintienietintntatiiatiaiticaliaaistiansittnaiiiltittttitil tT CT 


Over 580 Branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 | 


| 
| 
he. 


(incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability) 
a 


i 


a) 
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when called upon 


to advise 





as an executor... 


WPA the principal objective is to ensure 
safety, a good steady return and the 
ability to realise on capital without loss 
should occasion arise. 





as an accountant... 


the problem usually revolves 
round the safe disposal of surplus 
funds or reserves: the ability to 
realise quickly and without loss when 
required is equally essential. 





as a solicitor... 


a variety of problems may arise — 
money realised by sale of property, 
the settlement of estates, the investment 

of legacies — but in all cases safety for capital 
plus regular interest and accessibility of 
money without loss are the main objectives. 





ee Nee ae 


everything points to the 
advantages of investment 
in the 


CO-OpERATIVE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


SECURITY — FREEDOM FROM FLUCTUATION 
IN VALUE, ACCESSIBILITY AND 2% WITH 
INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


FUNDS £75,000,000 
RESERVES EXCEED £3,000,000 


you are invited to write for full particulars to 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.!. Tel. HOLborn 2302 


City Office: 163 MOORGATE. Tel. MONarch 3556 


ee 


ha 





THE 
LONDON OMNIBUS 
serves the public 





Walter Hancock's steam omnibus was first 
introduced to a waiting public in 1833 and was 
named, appropriately, the ‘ Enterprise’ . 

Another public enterprise is now presented 
by the London Assurance with the appearance 
of a selection from their omnibus collection of 
policies. 


CONDUCT — EXCELLENT 


And you will receive full marks as a father for 
prudence and foresight if you have provided for 
school fees and other educational expenses in 
advance by means of an Educational Policy. 


COVER POINT 


Few cricket seasons pass without some injury— 
and it may not always be a grazed elbow. Our 
Sportsmen’s Policy covers you financially 
according to the risks of the game with premiums 
ranging from {1 for cricket to three half-crowns 
for bowls—and that’s a point worth remembering. 


BURNING QUESTION 


How much loss would a fire cause you? Fires 
have a way of quickly spreading through your 
property, and though nothing can put back what 
goes up in smoke, our Fire Policy does make 
good your losses. 


. +. and finally... 
If you would know more about any of the 
policies outlined here, if we can provide infor- 
mation about any other particular policies or 
about insurance problems generally—pray make 
what use of us you wish. Our address is 1 King 
William Street, Department T.6, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 





A.D. 1720 


< Ob sc Vokes ne oie 
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COMPANY MEETINGS | 


c- 





CROPPER & COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Cropper & Company, Limited, was held 
on. August 27th at the registered office of 
the company, Thatcham, Berkshire, Mr 
Frank W. J. Smith, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 


The following is his statement which was 
circulated with the annual report and 
accounts for the year ended June 30, 1953: 


Before dealing with the results for the past 
year I wish to pay a tribute to the memory 
of the late Mr Charles Priestley Forster, who 
passed away on Friday, June 12th last, after 
many years’ service with the company, 
formerly as secretary and latterly also as a 
director. He was greatly revered and 
respected not only by his colleagues 
but also by a wide circle of friends. 
He will be greatly missed, especially at 
‘Thatcham. 


Now it is my further sad duty to mention 
the passing suddenly of another late 
colleague, Mr Digby Cropper, a past director 
of this company. Mr Digby Cropper, who 
retired some years ago, attained a great age 
and had served the company faithfully for 
cover 50 years. I, personally, missed 
him as a colleague on his retirement, and 
also as a great friend of so many years’ 
standing. 


The profit for the year ended June 30, 
1953, before taxation, amounts to £246,617, 
and is the highest net profit in the history 
of the company with the exception of the 
years 1951 and 1952, which were abnormal. 
Taxation amounts to a total of £98,885, 
leaving the net profit of £147,732 for the 
year, after deduction of tax. After adding 
the balance brought forward from last year 
of £49,821 and deducting the net cost of 
the interim dividend of £17,52 and the 
preference dividend of £5,914, there is a 
disposable balance of £174,097. 


The directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 30 per cent, which, with 
the interim dividend of 12} per cent paid in 
January last, makes a total of 424 per cent 
fer the year, compared with 37} per cent 
paid last year. 


TRANSFER TO GENERAL RESERVE 


It is also proposed to transfer £80,000 to 
general reserve, making the total of that 
reserve £405,448, a figure which .is not far 
short of the nominal amount of the issued 
capital of the company and considerably in 
excess of the issued ordinary capital, a fact, 
ee worthy of note, and to carry forward 
49,991. see 


To meet any possible reductions in stock 
values a sum of £28,000 was: reserved in our 


accounts for the year ended June 30, 1952. . 


The stock position now appears to have 
reached a period of greater stability and such 
losses as we did suffer through falls in stock 
values were met out of current revenue. It 
is, therefore, right and proper that part of the 
abate reserve, a is now considered to be 
no longer required, amounting to £24 

should be brought back to the edi St Por 


and loss account, : 


- 


(Carton Manufacturers) 


DISTRIBUTION OF 42} PER CENT 


FRANK W. J. SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The financial position of the company and 
our subsidiary company, Containers, Limited, 
remains very strong. The current assets of 
the group, including bank balances of 
£706,532 and tax reserve certificates of 
£300,000, amount to £1,668,582, against 
current liabilities of £539,782. The fixed 
assets, which stand in the books at £365,810, 
are, of course, worth many times this figure. 


CONTAINERS, LIMITED 


Our subsidiary company, Containers, 
Limited, has also had a successful year. It 
has been possible to release from the reserve 
for future possible falls in the value of stock 
the sum of £77,000, now considered to be 
no longer required. The plant is working to 
full capacity and the order books are in a 
very satisfactory state, a remark which also 
applies to the parent company. 


In conclusion, I would like to take the 
opportunity of thanking my co-directors, the 
staff, and all our employees for their loyal 
co-operation during the difficult year through 
which we have passed. Their united efforts 
have made it possible to achieve the satis- 
factory result now before you. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said: As you have noticed in my statement, 
it is with deep regret that I have to inform 
you of the death last June of two of my late 


friends and colleagues ; Mr Digby Cropper; 


who was associated with this company for a 
great many years and who was a director 
until a few years ago when he retired. He 
retained his position on the board of our sub- 
sidiary company, Containers, Limited, up to 
the time of his death. Also Mr C. Priestley 
Forster, who was our secretary for many 
years and was also a director during the latter 
years of his life. 


I wish to pay tribute to these two men 


whose loyalty and endeavour I have appre- 
ciated and valued so much. Their loss is 
keenly felt by us all. 


The Acting Secretary (Mr E. G. Hadcock 
having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors” report, 


The Chairman continued: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—As the report and accounts have 
been in your hands for the time required by 
the Companies Act, we will, with your per- 
mission, take them as read. (Agreed.) 

At our meeting last year I mentioned that 
we were just emerging from a trade recession 
and that although buyers were returning to 
the market we could not expect a profit figure 


as good as that year or the previous year - 


“which were both abnormal, due to most un- 
usual trading conditions. .The events of the 
year under review have borne this out. We 
have passed through.a year of falling pri 
both for raw materials and our fini pro- 
ducts, coupled with intense competition and 
increased wages, The productive costs have, 
however, been kept within bounds by the 


_ installation of some of ,the latest types of 
: - ok SPP ae 2 


wncuha 
production. 


TRADING CONDITIONS MORE STABLE 


and improved methods of 


Though I would be the last to claim thar 
we have come through the vicissitudes of 
the past year unscathed, I feel sure you will 
agree, from the figures you have had in your 
possession for some time now, that we have 
weathered the storm reasonably well, and | 
am glad to be able to tell you that we have 
now reached a where trading condi- 
tions are more ¢ and prices steadier. 


In the past I have fr referred to 
the excessive - of taxation that our 
companies have to bear. The Chancellor in 
his wisdom reduced this burden slightly in 
the past year, with the result that the charge 
for taxation in the current year is not quite 
so high as previously, our profit and 
loss I the amounts 
over-provided in previous years. ‘Taxation 
is, however, still at far too high a level if 
industry is to expand and re-equip itself on 
modern lines. 

I am glad\to be able to inform you that 
at long last our ications for a 
licence to extend the f buildings of 
Containers, Limited, have met with success, 
Se ee eee ea at this 
moment being added, which will help our 
production considerably. 

In my statement I drew your attention to 
the -strong financial position of our com- 
panies, and once again I should like to repeat 
that the fixed assets of the group are shown 
very considerably below their market value. 
Also the reserves, excluding that made for 
future income tax, have increased by no less 
than £187,000. 

_I now propose: “That the report of the 
directors the accounts of the company 
= the = =. June =, Sb oe “ 
they are hereby, approved adopted ; that 
a final dividend of 30 per cent, less income 
tax, be paid to i shareholders 
£80,000 be. transferred to reserve ; 
and that £49,991, the balance of the profit 
and loss account, be carried forward. 

Mr . WwW. Praca ete 
director seconded resolution, ana it was 
carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Mr J. R. Henry, 
OBE, and Mr H. V. Dove) were re-elected, 
and the fee of the auditors (Messrs Deloiite, 
Plender, Griffiths and Co.) was duly fixed. 


TRIBUTE-TO CHAIRMAN, DIRECTORS 
AND: STAFF 


Mr F. E: Armstrong, in pr ic a cordial 
vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and 


‘staff, referred to the strong: position of.‘ 





company, with its consolidated balance sheet 
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to thank those who laid the foundation of the 
business, and amongst those early planners 
was the present chairman, who joined the 
board during the first world war and had 
thrown himself single-mindedly into the task 
of building the company up so that it should 
take its place in the forefront of efficient and 
well-run industrial Companies, and he thought 
shareholders would all agree that he had suc- 
ceeded, particularly in latter years in the face 
of severe competition and savage taxation. 
He would, therefore, like to propose a special 
vote of thanks to the chairmdn. 


Mr J. E. Osgood secorided the resolution, 
and it was carried ‘unanimously. 


The chairman, in reply, said he was very 
pleased that the resolution included all the 
directors and all the staff, including the work- 
people, who had done very good work during 
the vear. He hoped they would have another 
successful year—there was no earthly reason 
why they should mot—but he could not say 
anything beyond that, 





WM. CORY AND SON, ’ 
LIMITED 


THE HON. F. A. LEATHERS’ 
STATEMENT 


The Hon. F. A. Leathers presided at the 
fifty-seventh annual general meeting of Wm. 
Cory and Son, Limited, held on August 27th 
at Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


A year ago I recorded indications of a 
recession in trade which had already begun 
to reverse the upward trend of previous 
years. This depressing influence has made 
itself felt during the whole of the period 
now under review. 


Our coal departments have experienced a 
falling off in demand, The natural corollary 
of this has been a lessened demand upon 
our discharging and lighterage facilities on 
the Thames and Medway. 


Your company’s fleet has traded at an 
enhanced profit. Two new motor vessels, 
Corbrae and Corburn, were added to the 
fieet during the year. The s,s. Corster has 
been sold at a satisfactory price. 


The oil side of your company’s business 
has had serious problems to overcome, due 
to the reorientation of world supplies of 
petroleum products, but with new sources 
of supply becoming available it is now pos- 
sible to look forward with greater confidence. 
We are discussing with Shell-Mex and B.P. 
Limited developments which would identify 
us more closely. with the physical distribu- 
ton of petroleum products i the United 
Kingdom. 


Exports of coal from this country during 
the year have shown a substantial increase, 
in which we have fully shared, but this has 
been more than offset by reduced tonnage 
from the United States of America to Europe. 


Our associated company in Northern 
Ireland, John Kelly, Limited, in which we 
are partners with the Powell n Group, 
had to contend with that same impact of 
trade conditions to which I have already 
referred. Having regard to this the results 
can be considered as satisfactory. 


I ventured to say last year that we could 
not look forward to any improvement in the 
transport difficulties. in the Union of South 
Africa. Unfortunately, my forecast has been 
Proved correct. to an extent even greaier 
than was feared.’ In South Africa, as in the 
home country, we have our programme of 
replacements and renewals designed to main- 
tain the earning capacity of the organisation. 

The report was adopted. 
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FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 


PROBLEM OF HIGH REPLACEMENT COSTS 


SIR ERNEST H. MURRANT’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-second annual general” meeting 
of Furness, Withy & Company, Limited, 
will be held at Furness House, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3, on September 23rd. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest H. Murrant, 
KCMG, MBE, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


The accounts for the yéar ended April 30, 
1953, are of a more sombre hue than the peak 
figures of the previous year, but the colours 
are brighter if they are viewed in relation to 
1951, which was considered to be a very 
satisfactory year. 


The consolidated balance sheet reveals 
clearly the strength of the group as a whole, 
The outstanding items are capital and revenue 
reserves and profit and loss balances 
£20 million (an increase of £2 million) ; bills 
payable (secured) in respect of new tonnage, 
which a year. ago figured at £685,500 have 
disappeared from the present accounts, and 
the taxation equalisation account is increased 
to £4,647,180. 


Fixed assets total £23 million odd, and 
current assets (including investments £8 mil- 
lion and cash balances, Treasury bills, tax 
reserve certificates nearly £10 million) ‘total 
another £23 million. 


The principal note on the consolidated 
balance sheet is the reference to the estimated 
balance of capital expenditure for new 
tonnage {12,454,735 which represents the 
unpaid balance of the cost, estimated at April 
30th, of twelve freight ships and the Shaw 
Savill & Albion Company’s passenger ship 
for the New Zealand trade, to which pre- 
liminary reference was made in my statement 
last year, 


PROBLEM OF REPLACEMENT 


Three ships were added to the fleet during 
the year, and two were disposed of. This 
illustrates the continuing process, common to 
the shipping industry, of replacement. It is 
not out of place to draw attention, by quoting 
figures, to the enormous effort that has been, 
and is being, made to maintain our tonnage 
and overtake the réplacement arrears that 
accumalated during the war years when ship- 
owners were not permitted to build merchant 
tonnage to meet their special requirements. 
I need only go back four years to illustrate 
the nature and the extent of the problem so 
far as it concerns our own group. ° In the 
1949-50 balance sheet the estimated cost of 
new tonnage then contracted for was 
£4,260,158 ; in the following year it was 
£5,106,177 ; then £6,356,240, and now in 
1953 the figure is £12,454,735. This liability 
will fall due to be met progressively as the 
new ships are delivered between now and 
1955-56, and the sources’ from. which the 
liability must be covered are from deprecia- 
tion earned and set aside, by other earnings 
put to reserves after being taxed, and to a 
very small extent by what remains from the 
scrap value of ships sold at the end of their 
economic life after provision has been made 
for balancing charges. The consolidated 
balance sheet shows the extent to which we 
have accumulated such resources, but we are 
now rapidly using up and exhausting those 
accumulations with dwindling prospects of 
adding thereto whilst taxation remains at its 
present level. 

It is not to be supposed that we are un- 
concerned at the continuing high and increas- 
ing cost of new building. On the coritrary 


we are alarmed at the serious nature of in- 
creases over original estimated costs which 
have been notified to us by our shipbuilding 
friends. It will be recalled that some time 
ago, and under pressure from owners, 
various shipbuilders made a serious effort to 
revert to the norma} practice of quoting fixed 
prices, but the instability of the cost of 
materials, and labour, coupled with the un- 
certainty of production results, caused the 
effort to be a very expensive one to them. 
In consequence shipowners are now again 
required to run all the hazards of the in- 
stability of costs during a period of three or 
four years between placing a contract and 
obtaining delivery of a new ship. The 
position is most unsatisfactory and the only 
remedy appears to be for shipowners to call 
a halt in ordering new ships except for bare 
necessities. It should be noted in passing 
that both Germany and Japan have re- 
entered the international shipbuilding field 
at very competitive prices. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


It will be observed from the consolidated 
profit and loss account that the total net 
revenue from all sources and before provid- 
ing for depreciation and taxation, was 
£5,701,372. The provision for depreciation 
of fixed assets requires £2,046,585, and taxa- 
tion (including the allocation to taxation 
equalisation account) requires £1,766,635. 


The Board’s recommendation is that there 
should be distributed to ordinary stock- 
holders £396,000 in the form of 10 per cent 
dividend and 2 per cent bonus, both less 
income tax. Because of the lower rate of 
income tax deduction this represents a 
slightly larger net distribution than last year. 


During the past year we have experienced 
many disappointments and aggravations. In 
general, freight markets have shown a steady 
decline both in rates and in volume of busi- 
ness ; costs have continued to rise, notably 
in the case of oil fuel, and in other directicus 
labour disputes have involved long and costly 
delays, 


TAXATION 


So far as concerns Governmental influences 
on commercial trading,. there is today a 
greater measure of freedom from controls 
than at any time since the commencement 
of the war in 1939. However, we continue 
to feel that notwithstanding recent welcome 
reliefs, the burden of taxation lies too heavily 
on industry, and if one is permitted to 
express an unbiased opinion from a ship- 
owner’s point of view, it is that it lies par- 
ticularly and unsatisfactorily heavily upon 
our own industry. 


The extent to which our resources have 
been drained by taxation is emphasised by 
the fact that in the past five years’ accounts 
an amount approximately equal to the whole 
of our issued preference and ordinary share 
capital has been provided to meet current 
United Kingdom taxation. 

In my statement a year ago I warned 
stockholders that they — be ——— for 
the probability that the profit an $ state- 
ment now before us would reflect a reduced 
level of earnings. Results have justified that 
warning, and the immediate outlook regarding 
both rates of freight and volume of business, 
coupled with operating costs remainimg at a 
high level, is today no more reassuring than 
it was a year ago. 
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RUSTON & HORNSBY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The sixty-fourth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Ruston & Hornsby, Limited, was 
held on September 2nd in London, Mr W. J. 
Ruston (chairman of the company) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated comments on the report and 
accounts for the year ended March 31, 1953: 


rading profit of the group amounted to 
£2,328,939. Adding investment income and 
deducting debenture interest and taxation, 
leaves the group net profit at £1,126,522, an 
increase of £228,221 on last year. 


After deducting £303,047 retained in 
accounts of subsidiaries, the net profit dealt 
with in the accounts of the holding company 
is £823,475. Approximately 34 per cent of 
net profit represents distributions to ordinary 
stockholders. This is the amount required for 
the payment on the company’s ordinary stock 
of a dividend at the rate of 11 per cent, less 
income tax, and a “ Coronation ” bonus at the 
rate of 14 per cent, less income tax. Also, 
an amount of £40,000 has been set aside to 
enable the payment of a “ Coronation ” bonus 
of £10 each to all employees (staff and work- 
people) with five or more years’ service with 
the company. 


MARKET DIFFICULTIES 


Although our order book is at almost the 
same level as @ year ago, we have had to 
reduce production in several directions, due 
entirely to market difficulties. We have the 
orders, and in many instances these are com- 
pleted but held up in our packing shops. The 
reason is either lack of licences or of sterling 
on the part of our customers. 


Brazil, which promised to become one of 
our best markets, closed down completely last 
July. The reasons are only too well known. 
Since then Egypt has introduced a system of 
strict licensing, and, although some licences 
become available, the volume of our ship- 
ments is considerably curtailed compared with 
what it has been in the last few years. A 
similar sorry tale has to be told of India, once 
our largest market, and of Pakistan, particu- 
larly for all sizes of horizontal engines. 


Again, there is the case of Turkey, a market 
in which our business had been steadily grow- 
ing in the last few years, but which ceased 
completely about seven months ago through 
that country’s lack of sterling. 


We are doing all we can to explore and 
develop other markets. We have decided to 
* build more commodious premises in Canada 
where we cam store engines and spares to 
enable us to give full and immediate service 
to ail our Canadian customers. In the course 
of a recent visit, it -was continuously empha- 
sised to me that, if we are to expand in that 
country, we will only do so by having stocks 
on the spot. We feel confident that the steps 
we are taking should lead to am expansion 
of our Canadian. business. 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS 


Last year I made mention of progress in 
regard to mew and up-to-date designs of 
engines, diesel locomotives, etc. New models 
of engines are already in production, and 
others will be in production before the end 
of the current year. 


ALLIED SUMATRA 
PLANTATIONS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Allied Sumatra Plantations, Limited, 
was held on August 31st in London. 


Mr A. L. Mathewson, OBE, chairman of 
the congpany, presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The total rubber crop of 11,642,943 Ib 
was 54 per cent above that for 1951, and was 
in fact the highest in the company’s history. 
The palm-oil output of 963 tons was also a 
record. 


The increase in the profit earned from 
rubber production was almost proportionate 
to the increase in crops, which may seem 
surprising, bearing in mind that world prices 
were so much lower in 1952 than in I95L. 
Perhaps the main explanation is that estates 
in Indonesia were permitted to participate to 
only a minor extent in the benefits of the 
high commodity prices of 1951, a lion’s share 
having been appropriated by the Indonesian 
Government. 


Some figures, covering the five years from 
1948 to 1952, will serve to show among other 
things the disparity between the contribution 
which concerns such as ours have been 
required to make to Indonesia’s economy and 
the relatively meagre reward remaining for 
stockholders. 


The amount levied by the Indonesian 
Government during that period by way of 
company tax and export duties, and appro- 
priated through the exchange certificate 
system, was equivalent to approximately 
£1,500,000. UK taxes paid or provided for 
amounted to around £200,000. 


Dividends to stockholders, including that 
recommended today, add up to less than 
£150,000 net; nor has this been due to ex- 
cessive conservatism on the part of your 
board, since for obvious reasons only relatively 
modest amounts remained available for 
reserves. 


The figures speak for themselves. 


It is clear that the future of Indonesia and 
the well-being of her population—already 
about half as large as that of the USA and 
increasing, we are told, at the rate of a 
million a year—will d on triotic, 
highly intelligent and well-informed leaders. 
The young Republic is fortunate in having 
a few such leaders who recognise the chal- 
lenge thus presented to them far better than 
the outside world might suppose. 


To them the paradox of Indonesia seeking 
to attract essential fresh investment from 
abroad, and at the same time setting her 
traffic lights at red to keep it out, cannot 
but be apparent. They must be increas- 
ingly aware that im face of the prevailin 
world shortage of venture capital, indu 
by over-taxation, there can be no hope of 
attracting the required volume of new invest- 
ment until existing enterprise and its indis- . 
pensable staff. receive real encouragement, 
security, and fair treatment ; furthermore, 
that until: remedial measures known to be 
essential are ordered and are seen to operate, 
promises of favoured treatment for. new 
ne aeaent cannot produce the desired 
results. 


_ They know the invaluable part that foreign 
imvestment can play in raising the living 
standards of their people and how absurdly 
empty and pernicious are allegations that 
economic bondage might ensue. They can- 
not fail to realise the danger to their 
economic and social welfare if subversionists 
were to succeed in cashing in on popular 
ignorance of the true facts. tee 
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THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE 
| COMPANY 


z a ee eae 
% 


CHANGED PATTERN OF TRADING 





The nineteenth | ’ general Meeting of 
rgan “rucio ited will 

a! at Battersea 

L ndow, 

; , state- 

by the chairman, Mr P. Lindsay 

a with 


the report and accounts for the year ended 
1953: 

Profit statement: This reveals a gross 
shrinkage in group profit of about £400,000 
(after providing over £100,000 for stock 
obsolescence), and a met decline, after tax, 
of about £150,000. 


MORGAN REFRACTORIES LIMI1ED 


‘Our gross trading imcome in the year 
under review compares favourably with that 
of the previous year, so that other factors 
have to be adduced to explain the ebb of 
profit, Certain development sections of our 
business have suffered losses, the major part 
of which is attributable to our new sub- 
sidiary, M Refractories Limited. While 
we are ent that this enterprise wil 
fulfil our intentions eventually and also 
make a modest contribution to the group 
profit, we know, from experience, that such 
hopes are not quickly realised. 


Other more i rable factors have had 
an adverse effect, notably a shift (not neces- 
sarily permanent) in the incidence of trade, 
and an increase in costs during a period of 
readjustment to accord with the trend of 
lower intake of orders. 

‘The recommendation to maintain the rate 
of dividend, in spite of the profit shrinkage, 
is still in accordance with past policy of 
retaining in the business a major share of 
profits in spite of the heavy inroads made by 
taxation. ing to that policy, stockholders’ 
funds are now over twice the value of the 
capital they subscribed, and the dividend 
proposed is only 2.8 per cent of those funds 
as against 10.3 per cent earned. 


SALES 


Thanks to a build-up of unexecuted orders 
carried over from the previous year, our s:lcs 
income is slightly greater than that of the 
previous record year.. Without that build-up 
we ya have ee about a 20 ps 
cent drop, owing to persistence of 3 
reduced rate of demand which, as mentioned 
in my last developed in the carly 
spring of 1952, ! this trend is, of 
course, has unfavourable 
repercussions, it brings with it some com- 
pensation ; it enables us to improve on ‘lic 
degree of service to our customers. 

Currency difficulties and national poli ics 
have continued to harass our export trade. 
Despite this, in we have maintained 
our share of world markets and our overse13 
sales have reached a figure of 40 per ccni 
of the total sales income, . This valuable 
addition enables us to maintain an econon:- 
rate of production ; in other words, to pro- 
duce at economic cost to the benefit of 
customers both at home and abroad. 


From the information I have given as © 


the rege ae age of the year under 
i > Re il be xc tO Po. 


review 
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Unhurried 
perfection 


There are some things that 
can’t be hustled along on an 
endless belt—and the “ Uni- 
corn” briefcase is one of 
them. Its mellow English 
hide is chosen with almost 
pernickety care ; every stitch 
is itself a lesson in jeather- 
craft ; and the polished brass 
fittings are meticulously 
matched and anchored for 
life by consummate crafts- 
men. The traditional skill of unhurried hands has made “ Unicorn” 

a by-word of briefcase perfection . . . paragons to be purchased 
at vork-bench prices, 






” 


Slim but capacious, and hand-finished in lish hide, the “ Unicorn 
overn ht model iHustrated has two interior foolscap compartments and 
zip-sealed section for overnight things. Capacious exterior zip pocket 
for newspapers, books, ete. English lever lock and fittings of solid 
brass. All-leather handle. Press studs in the base for slimming. Size 
17° x 11)". In golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin at 12 guineas; or in 
smooth polished hide (golden tan, brown or black) at 9 guineas. 
Matching zip folio cases size 16" x 10}", available separately at 
£4.10.0 and £2150 respectively. Post free and tax free in U.K. 
(In U.S.A, $36.25, $27.25, $13.50, $8.25 respectively carriage and 
nsurance free, 20% Customs duty payable in U.S.A.) 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded immediately, 


Obtainable at the Unicern Showroom, 


39, Burlington Arcade, London, W.1, 
\ or by post from our works : 


Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. 


-—_ 3 (Dept. E.T.14) Woodhill Works, - Bury, Lancs. 





| THE GLASGOW SCHOOL 
} MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
| 


ROYAL j THE GLASGOW & WEST OF 
TECHNICAL [COLLEGE and SCOTLAND COMMERCIAL 
GLASGOW | COLLEGE. 


SESSION 1953-54 


|| Day Courses 


| 
iil 
it The School will coffer the following full-time courses of one session’s 
duration;— 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ~ 
| WORKS MANAGEMENT 
i) BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
i in addition the following courses will be available:— 
i} MANAGEMENT AND LABOUR RELATIONS 
tH] (9 weeks full-time.) 
| INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
(4 weeks full-time. ) 
PRODUCTION PLANNING AND CONTROL 
(3 weeks full-time.) 
WORK STUDY 
(3 weeks full-time.) 
EXECUTIVE PROGRAMME 
| IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
(intermediate: Day Release and Remote Areas Scheme.) 
(Diploma: Day Release Scheme.) 


Evening Courses 
ee ie 


MANAGEMENT DIPLOMA 
THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES. 


dates and full details ee see —_ 
pumpin bau either re ne eving aacnmaee 
The echnical The Gls G and West of 
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Your after || |i shave perfection 


as you have never enjoyed it 
before. Large 3/2, Junior 1/10. 


pane a vigorous complex- From all good shops. 


ion to a world that jud imperil: Leather totet huxuries 
oui Give: Widens Chen Bre a also include Shaving Sticks, After 
ues. Us perial Shave Talc, solid and liquid 


Leather After Shave Lotion  Brilliantines and the famous 
and enjoy feeling clean shaved Imperial Leather toilet soap. 


Cussons IMPERIAL LEATHER 


Toilet Luxuries 





BOILER FEED PUMPS 


Feeding the modern boiler with water at high pressures and 
high temperatures demands specialised experience of the 
highest standard in the design and manufacture of feed 
pumps. G. & J. Weir, Ltd. are pioneers and specialists 
in this branch of engineering, and are responsible fe: 
pioneering many of the developments in power plant practice 
on land and at sea. 

The Weir Organisation : 

G. & |. WEIR. LTD. 

DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 

WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. 

WEIR VALVES LTD. 


THE ARGUS FOUNDRY, LTD. 
ZWICKY, LTD. 








e. “ 
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Ask the Chief Typist 


Experience has taught the chief typist to value a type- 


writer for qualities that may not be instantly discernible. 
Take the new Imperial. It’s a quick, quietand thorough- 
ly efficient typewriter, but the chief typist will tell you 
that it’s much more than that. Suppose, for instance, 
that a long and complicated balance sheet is being 
typed and an urgent letter is required. The long 
carriage, complete with balance sheet, can instant- 
ly be removed from the machine, the letter 
typed, and the balance sheet completed 
later. And that’s only one of the many 
advantages made possible by the exclus- 
ive Imperial feature. of interchangeable 


carriage, platen roller and type-unit. 


Imperial 


IMPERIAL ‘TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED ~* 


cacrs 


LEICESTER 


ee 


ATURALLY h, in- GATEWAY 
dustrialists since loca- JO THE WORLD/ 


tions for expansion prefer places 

that can offer them building sites and 
export facilities equal to or superior 

to those which their home neighbour- 
hood provides. Halifax can give them 

what they want—and more ! 

With the shortest sea access to major 
British ports and the expanding South 
~ African and South American markets, 

Halifax is the ideal location for industries 
designed to cater to those areas. 

Successful and forward-looking | indus- 
trialists in England are inyited to investigate 
further and take advantage of the out- 
standing facilities offered by Canada’s 
greatest Atlantic port. They will find 
_ wider horizons in the stable economy 

of this young and vigorous country. 
For further information write: 
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This cast steel water 
end, manufactured by 
David Brown for Otlwell 
Engineering Co. Ltd., 
weighs 3 tons. 


British Equipment 
for 700-mile oil pipe-line 


Until quite recently the supplying of highly specialised castings for the 
world’s oilfields coke setts: was confined to the United States. Aware 
that no British company made this equipment, the David Brown Organisation 
saw its oe and took it. The exceptionally advanced techniques and 
high degree of of the David Brown foundries were concentrated upon 
entering this hitherto exclusive market. The result of this aggressive attitude to- 
wards foreign business is exemplified in the David Brown contribution to the 
Iraq Petroleum (exe peo be new 30-inch a which will run 700 miles 
from the great Kirkuk oilfield toa terminal construction north of Tripoli, 
in the Lebanon, For this construction, David Brown supplied a quantity 0! 
castings for 16-inch oil pipeline valves —the largest ever made outside tc 
United States. Today, David Brown foundries devote one-third of their 
entire output of alloy steel to the manufacture of specialised components 


for the world’s oil industry. In doing so, they are winning new dollar 
markets for Britain. 


rvs DAVID BROWN’ ......:45:5: 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, steel & bronze 
castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors & machinery. 


DAVID BROWN & sows (tC DDERSPIELD) LTD. 
THE DAVID BROWK FOUNDRIES COMPANY 
RAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LOD, 
THR DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRE) LTD. 

BaVID BROWN €£ARS (LONDON) LD. 

THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY 

DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. 


THE EERIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 
DAVED BROWN JACKSON LTD. 
LTD. 


LAGONDA 
ASTON MARTIN LTD. * 
DAVED BROWN & SONS 8.4. (PTY. LTD. 
DAVID BROWN 

PRECISION ENT (PT¥.) LTD 
DAVID BROWN (canwaba) LTD. 
Sole selling agent in the U.K.: THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED 

Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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New opportunities in the greatest 
of all National Trade Fairs 


Bookings are now open for the 1954 BIF and—this year 
exhibitors who apply early will be able to choose the site 
they prefer, 

_ More—the earlier you book the surer you are of getting 
into the advance catalogues; world-wide publicity to 
25,000 busines$ men before they travel to Britain. 

Apply now to your Regional Office of the Board of 
Trade for space at the London sections of the Fair and for 
full information about exhibiting. If you have not 
exhibited before, they can tell you what the Fair can now 
offer to your particular business. For space in the 
Engineering and Hardware Section at Castle Bromwich 
apply, Chamber of Commerce, 95 New St., Birmingham. 

The BIF of 1954, profiting by the experience of 32 
previous Fairs, will be even. better organised to show 
British goods to the world. 

It will again provide contacts, inquiries, and orders— 
unobtainable in any other way—for every British industry 
represented. 


BIF MEANS BUSINESS 








Birmingham 


Northern Region: Board of Trade, 
Clarendon House, Clayton St. West, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 


East and West Ridings Region: 
Board of Trade, Pearl Chambers, East Parade, Leeds, 1 


North Midland Region: Board of Trade, 
Government Buildings, Chalfont Drive, Nottingham 


Eastern Region: Board.of Trade, 
Block C. Government Buildings, Brooklands Ave., Cambridge 


London & South Eastern Region: Board of Trade, 
Cromwell House, Dean Stanley Street, London, §.W.1 


Southern Region: Board of Trade, 

Marlborough House, Parkside Rd., Reading, Berkshire 
South Western Region: 

Board of Trade, 37 Julian Rd., Sneyd Park, Bristol, 9 


Wales :. Board of Trade Office for Wales, 
Government Buildings, Gabalfa, Cardiff 


Midiand Region: Board of Trade, 
C.M.L, Building, Great Charles Street, Birmingham, 3 


North Western Region: 
Board of Trade, 76 Newton Street, Manchester, I 


Scotiand: Board of Trade Office for Scotland, 
95 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2 


Northern Ireland: Ministry of Commerce, 
Chichester House, 64 Chichester Street, Belfast 
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Advance in insecticides... 


ALDRIN and DIELDRIN are two new insecticides, at present little 
known in this country. But in many parts of the world— especially 
in the U.S.A., in the cotton fields, and in areas of locust plague — 
they have established a new degree of protection in the eternal war 
against insect pests. ALDRIN is a powerful new weapon against 
Wireworm, Leatherjacket and many other pests of the soil. 
DIELDRIN is similarly effective against Ants, ¥lies, both agricultural 
and domestic, and many other foliage and industrial insects. 
Thanks to Shell enterprise, these two invaluable new materials 
will be available in Britain in the near future. 


Shell Chemicals 


Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.02 








